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Perfect Rotundity~ 


HE slightest irregularity or “out-of-round” condition in a car wheel 

is very frequently the initial condition which produces “slid flats.” 
In addition, “out-of-round” wheels cause dangerous stresses’in the track 
and car structure. 


The tread of every Davis Cast Steel Wheel is ground to standard M. C. B. 
contour. The rolling surfaces are therefore absolutely true and round. 


A tough manganese tread and flange, together with perfect rotundity, is the 
reason for the low maintenance cost of the Davis Cast Steel, One-Wear 
Wheel. The cost per thousand miles is the measure of its service. 
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Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
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“LOCATE : | 
LON TH EWAB ASH 


“Why should I locate on the Wabash?” said_a prominent manufac- 
turer. Here is our answer: The WABASH RAILWAY with its 
own rails reaches all the large cities of the Middle West, from Buffalo 
and Toledo, West to Omaha, Ottumwa, Des Moines and Kansas City. 
Furthermore, the WABASH RAILWAY taps the Coal Belts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. The above manufac- 
turer located his establishment on the Wabash because we proved 
conclusively that the Wabash Railway is the road of service. 

Let us take up your problem with you. Perhaps you, too, ought to 
locate on the WABASH RAILWAY. Address 


s Industrial Agent 
Julius S. Walsh, Jr. ys Ae any 
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Non-conductive qualities of heat and cold 
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passenger cars, entirely eliminating the dis- 
advantage of steel for interior trim and 
giving the appearance of wood finish. 
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A commercial and industrial congress was held recently 
at the capital of a leading middle western state which has a 
reputation for radicalism. The con- 
Wherein Railway gress was widely advertised. One day’s 
Men Neglect program was devoted to the discus- 
Their Business ‘ion of transportation matters. There 
were present the representatives of cer- 
tain shippers’ organizations that are seeking reductions in 
rates and farmers and business men from all over the state. 
The railways were the objects of much criticism from many 
sources and on many grounds and there was not a single rail- 
way man present, or at least there was none present who 
offered a word in their defense. One visitor who was not a 
railway man, and who was from another state, did present 
some data regarding the reasons why the roads are asking for 
higher rates; but he was only one out of a large number who 
participated in the discussion. Why will railway men neglect 
their business in this way? If a public discussion of govern- 
ment regulation of agriculture, or banking, or manufactures, 
were similarly announced, does anybody suppose there would 
not be a single farmer, or banker or manufacturer present to 
participate in it? And yet important meetings at which rail- 
way regulation is discussed are constantly announced and 
held without railway men paying the slightest attention to 
them. Such a meeting ought never to be allowed to be held 
without railway men being present as active participants. 
Some day railway officers will awaken to the fact that the 
public is misinformed about their business not only because 
others take pains to misinform it, but because railway men 
do not take the trouble to inform it. 





The newspapers quickly caught on to the salient point 
brought out in the story of the Milford collision and made it 
conspicuous in the head lines; the fact 
that, every day, fast trains follow one 
Three Minutes another only two or three minutes apart. 
Ae To explain in clear and precise lan- 

an guage just why this practice is justifi- 

able would take some little space; but it may be sufficient, for 
the moment, to call attention to the overlooked fact that this 
practice, apparently so surprising, is common on a dozen of 
the largest and safest roads. On most of the lines out of Bos- 
ton it has been regular practice for twenty years. Wherever 


Running Trains 


automatic block signals are in use in suburban territory the 
block sections are almost universally less than one mile long 
and the normal minimum space interval between fast trains 
following under clear signals is the length of a section, plus 
the distance allowed in which to stop the train by the brakes, 
say one mile; two miles altogether. Add to this the length of 
the train, and the time interval for a speed of say, 45 miles an 
hour, becomes about three minutes. With the shorter block 
sections close to terminals, or with higher speed, it is corre- 
spondingly less. This is true on the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, the Central of New Jersey, the Erie, the Lack- 
awanna, the Long Island, the Chicago & North Western, the 
Burlington, and the Rock Island, not to mention numerous 
others. All these have followed this practice for years when- 
ever trains are behind time and “bunched,” and to a large 
extent with regular scheduled trains also. 





The most insurmountable obstacle to a complete under- 
standing between the railroad superintendent and his subor- 
dinates is the distance that lies between 
him and them. Each station agent is 
from two to 200 miles away. Each 
conductor, each engineman, each train- 
man is off by himself during all the 
time that he is performing his most important duties. To 
the superintendent who strives for ideal service this is a seri- 
ous thing, though it is so commonplace that we forget its 
seriousness. A “complete understanding” is a vital element 
in the best service. George Findlay, the noted manager of 
the London & North Western, in his book, 25 years ago, 
compressed columns of truth into a single sentence when he 
said that this was the most comprehensive preventive of 
strikes and all labor troubles. It is as true now as it was 
then. Negative evidence of the same truth is to be seen in 
the fact that trainmen follow unwise or wrong-headed leaders 
because of the lack of a full knowledge of the relations that 
exist, and the relations that should exist, between themselves 
and their employer. These reflections are presented here by 
way of calling attention to some observations on this basic 
principle in a long article on Safety First by “A Chief 
Clerk” which is printed on another page. ‘Toward the end 
of his article “Chief Clerk” proposes that every employee, 
every month, should send a communication to the central 
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safety committee. How well he has thought out his scheme 
we do not know; but as to the fundamental soundness of the 
idea there will be no dissent. It might take a good deal of 
experimenting to get such a plan agoing, in satisfactory 
shape; but the root idea, that of overcoming some of the dis- 
advantages of distance, would always be present to spur one 
on to the best effort. We have here only a germ; but germs 
have unmeasured possibilities. The best examples of successful 
management of the personnel in railway train service have 
been given by managers who had their employees close to 
them—as, for instance, on the elevated and subway lines in 
New York City. Some of the best examples in any service are 
to be found in the great department stores, where the obstacle 
of distance is practically non-existent. By cards, or by 
meetings, or by telephone communications, or in some way, 
the superintendent who desires to get the best service from 
his men must do everything possible to break down all 
barriers to “a complete understanding” between himself and 
the rank and file. 





IMITATING MR. FACING-BOTH-WAYS 


HE leaders of the train service brotherhoods, in their 

efforts to make their followers believe the new demands 

they are to present to the railways mean merely a “basic 

eight-hour day,” and to make the public believe they mean 
real eight-hour day, are outdoing Mr. Facing-both-ways. 

They first gave it out that what they wanted was an eight- 
hour day. But this would increase the hours of work of some 
train service employees and reduce the wages of others. 
Therefore, this eight-hour day announcement, which sounded 
good to some elements of the public, caused apprehension 
and unrest among certain elements of the brotherhoods. 
Doubtless to quiet this, Val Fitzpatrick, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, wrote an article 
which appeared in the Railroad Trainman for January, in 
which he said: “The eight-hour basic work-day (which is 
the system proposed by the train service brotherhoods) con- 
templates eight hours shall be the basis for a day’s work and 
any time in excess to be paid for as overtime. Under such 
a system there is no limit to the hours that may be worked.” 
Probably, for the same purpose, the Railroad Trainman con- 
ceded editorially in December that the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen is not asking for a real eight-hour day, but 
“asks for a maximum eight-hour day. If it can do eight 
hours’ work in less time it wants the pay for doing it.” 

Statements such as these having been brought to the atten- 
tion of the public to show it that the leaders of the brother- 
hoods admitted they were not asking for a real eight-hour 
day, but merely for an increase in wages, the heads of the 
brotherhoods felt called on to give out a long lucubration in 
which they said: “The shorter working day is the only propo- 
sition on which the men are voting. . . The demand 
is based wholly on the absolute belief of the men that the 
eight-hour day is the proper work day, and that when they 
have worked that number of hours they have fully complied 
with every reasonable requirement that pertains to a fair 
day’s work.” In this same lucubration reference was made 
to the fact that this so-called eight-hour day demand is 
coupled with a demand that 100 miles’ run shall also remain 
the basis of a day’s work. This alone was a refutation of 
the assertion that the brotherhoods are seeking a real eight- 
hour day. What relation is there between mileage and an 
eight-hour day? 

On top of this comes an interview from W. G. Lee, in 
which he makes the following remarkable statement: ‘So 
far as railroad service is concerned, if all terminals were 100 
miles apart we would be in a position to demand an absolute 
eight-hour day for those employed in freight and yard service. 
But we recognize that the divisions vary in length, many ex- 
ceeding 100 miles. As a concession to the railroads—as a 
compromise in this movement, so to state—we have agreed 
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to the 1214-miles-an-hour basis in lieu of the absolute eight- 
hour day. We realized that such a compromise is greatly 
to the benefit of the railroads, for on long divisions it permits 
them to ignore the eight-hour day and escape the overtime 
by simply making an average speed of trains equal to, or ex- 
ceeding the 1244 miles per hour.” 

Mr. Lee was one of the four heads of the train service 
brotherhoods who signed the statement in which it was as- 
serted that all they are asking is an eight-hour day—a re- 
duction in their hours of work; and yet in the interview we 
have just quoted he admits every contention the railways 
have advanced to show that the employees are not asking for 
a real eight-hour day. In effect, he says, first, that the em- 
ployees know that under existing conditions on railways an 
eight-hour day is impracticable, and that all they are really 
seeking is an increase in their rates of pay per hour and in 
compensation for overtime; and second, that under the pro- 
posed plan the railways can work their men any hours they 
like and escape overtime by running their trains fast enough 
to enable the employees to earn 25 per cent more per hour. 

The St. Louis Despatch got at the gist of the matter and 
expressed it clearly when it said in an editorial on February 
24: “If accompanied by a proviso that, except in emergency, 
the employee should work no more than eight hours a day, 
these demands might be viewed sympathetically as belonging 
to the same class as other demands for reduced working 
hours. But no intent to include such a proviso exists. It is 
admitted that a change in the unit of time payment is wanted, 
not to decrease the number of hours ordinarily worked, but 
to increase the total amount of pay.” How accurately these 
statements express the crux of the matter is shown by the 
interview with Mr. Lee. Freight service is at present on a 
speed basis of 10 miles an hour. Mr. Lee says: “We have 
agreed to the 12%4-miles-an-hour basis in lieu of the absolute 
eight-hour day.” But Mr. Lee knows that the railways can- 
not increase the speed of all their freight trains to 1214 miles 
an hour without shortening the trains and thereby reducing 
their tonnage and greatly increasing operating expenses. To 
increase the speed of trains in order to reduce overtime might 
be to apply a remedy that would be worse than the disease. 
Not to increase it would mean an increase of 25 per cent in 
the regular hourly wage and of 871% per cent in the rate for 
overtime. 

There is a striking lack of consistency between the de- 
mands of the train service employees as interpreted by their 
leaders and some of the arguments that are being advanced 
in support of them. On February 13, the Boston American, a 
Hearst newspaper, published an editorial in which it said: 
“We do not urge, and we protest against, the false system 
which makes of what ought to be an eight-hour day a day 
much longer, with some special pay for the overtime. That 
special pay for overtime is the vicious feature of many other- 
wise unjust demands. There should be laws preventing such 
overtime when it is possible to prevent it.” Compare this 
with Val Fitzpatrick’s statement that under the system pro- 
posed by the train service employees “there is no limit to the 
hours that may be worked.” Compare it also with W. G. 
Lee’s statement that on long divisions the employees’ plan 
“permits them (the railroads) to ignore the eight-hour day and 
escape overtime by simply making an average speed” of 12% 
miles an hour. The reason for this inconsistency is apparent. 
It is due to the effort of the employees to deceive the public 
into believing that they are asking for a real eight-hour day 
in order to gain public support for what is really a demand 
for an enormous increase in wages. 

If this statement does the brotherhoods injustice their 
leaders can set us right by answering the question propounded 
in an editorial in the Railway Age Gazette for February 25, 
and which read as follows: ‘Would you favor and advocate 
acceptance by the members of your brotherhoods of an eight- 
hour day schedule which provided, first, that the mileage basis 
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of compensation in railway train service should be abolished; 
and, second, that eight hours should constitute the working 
day of all employees in such service?” If the men to whom 
this question was addressed will answer it we shall take 
pleasure in publishing their reply. Until it is answered there 
will be justification for contending that the leaders of the 
brotherhoods are trying to make their followers believe they 
are asking for one thing, and the public believe that they are 
asking for another thing. 


THE MILFORD COLLISION 


“THE Milford collision of February 22 will go into the 

records as a notable case. The engineman and fireman 
of Train 5 were both young and healthy, not overworked and 
holding excellent records; of good character, experienced in 
passenger train work and known personally to the superin- 
tendent (or a higher officer). The signals embodied the 
latest improvements, were comparatively new and worked 
perfectly after the collision. 

The signals were on bridges above the tracks, the weather 
was clear, and the only possibility of the view being obscured 
lay in the fact that a freight train may have been passing on 
one of the other tracks, and that smoke or steam may have 
been blown in front of the signals. As this smoke condition 
is an everyday occurrence, and in view of the long experience 
of the runner (W. R. Curtis) this possibility can have little 
weight. The killing of the flagman indicates that Curtis 
was not keeping a good lookout, and the application of the 
brakes a few seconds later shows quite conclusively that he 
was not asleep. 

The collision is notable as happening under circumstances 
in which the flagman could not be expected to do anything 
effective to prevent it. The block sections are just about one 
mile long and the trains were only about three minutes apart 
at the distant signal. The flagman of the standing train 
went back promptly and was seen to be walking fast, but he 
had gone only about 700 ft. when he met the following train. 
It is imaginable that he could have started a few seconds 
earlier and traveled faster; but the point is that, in making 
and prescribing and enforcing a rule, for general applica- 
tion, no one would think of trying to secure any better com- 
pliance than was actually the fact in this case. 

As everyone knows, the running of trains at high speed, 
through one-mile blocks, one after the other as closely as the 
signals will permit, is an everyday occurrence. It did not 
need this tragedy to prove that the function of the flagman, 
as an adjunct, to reinforce the block signal system, is prac- 
tically useless where the time interval is so short. If a flag- 
man goes back, and a following engineman (supposed to 
have passed a block signal which wrongfully indicates “all 
right”) sees him, while yet far off, the flagman seems to be 
of use; and he is so, to some extent; but it is to be remembered 
that the only adequate provision against carelessness of 
enginemen is the flagman’s audible signal, the torpedoes 
which he puts on the rail; and this is of no benefit unless 
the man gets far enough back to give room in which to stop 
the train after the explosion of the torpedoes. 

Under the best practice and discipline, the occurrence, 
simultaneously, of both of the bad conditions—a short time 
interval and the faulty signal on a crooked or foggy road, or 
a careless engineman on any road, will be very rare, of 
course; but the thing to be born in mind is that, in a case 
like Milford, no one—whether the passenger, the State or the 
railroad company—is satisfied with this explanation. To 


say that the service is 99.99999 per cent perfect, or that 
human fallibility is always going to baffle everybody, does 
not settle the matter. 
effective preventives. 

And this is not illogical. There is still room for reasonable 
discussion. 


We shall all go on discussing more 


The most immediate question among railroad 
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officers is, or should be, the worth or worthlessness of the rule 
requiring the engineman and the fireman to speak, one to the 
other, at every block signal. This rule has been in the books 
for 25 years; but, today, strong expressions that it is dis- 
regarded and unenforceable are met with quite strong claims 
to the contrary. We have discussed this question many times 
before, and shall not go into it further at this time; but the 
bald truth is that if this rule is not enforceable it is fatuous 
to depend on it. . 

In enforcing obedience to signals (which may be said to 
include the enforcement of this joint-observance rule) sur- 
prise checking is a main element. Surprise checking, without 
doubt, has worked a great improvement in efficiency during 
the past dozen years. The New Haven has done much of it 
and, so far as it is possible to make comparisons, makes as 
good a record in this respect as any road. For over two 
years the New Haven has not found a case of an engineman 
running past a stop signal. When it is recalled that, for- 
merly, every strict superintendent on every large road had to 
dismiss men for this offence with considerable frequency, we 
see here a remarkable improvement. But surprise checking is 
little better than a remedy for symptoms. Officers whose ex- 
perience entitles their views to respect, say that if it is to be 
made effective, in a thoroughly satisfactory degree, there 
should be ten times as much of it as there is at present. 

The New Haven has plans completed for a reconstruction of 
the signals on the line where the collision occurred, in which 
the signals will be suspended below the catenary bridges in- 
stead of extending above them, and the indications will be 
given in the upper left-hand quadrant. With the overhead 
wires required on this electrified section, the change will un- 
doubtedly increase the ease with which the signals can be read; 
and when this is done, it would seem that the mechanical safe- 
guards to operation had been perfected about as far as possi- 
ble—short of the automatic stop. This collision will doubt- 
less increase the activity of the advocates of this supplemen- 
tary form of protection and add some recruits to the body of 
railway men who believe that this subject should be taken 
up more energetically by the railways. 





THE “NATIONAL SAFETY FIRST ASSOCIATION” 


PROGRESS in the development and adoption of all auto- 

matic stops has undoubtedly been retarded to a certain 
extent by the improper methods used by some of the interested 
companies. ‘To many promoters the mere mention of a de- 
vice designed to increase safety in railway operation imme- 
diately suggests a fitting subject for legislation, and the 
installation of automatic stops has received its full share of 
attention at the hands of the framers of legislative bills. Some 
of these bills have even mentioned specifically the particular 
devices, whose installation it was proposed to require, and 
in a number of cases efforts have been made to insure the 
passage of such legislation by a direct appeal to the people, 
through newspapers and prominent men. 

A noteworthy campaign of publicity for a specific auto- 
matic stop was conducted by the “League for Public Safety” 
beginning in May, 1909. A number of bulletins containing 
railway accident statistics, criticisms of railway officers and 
repeated suggestions that the merits of the particular device 
concerned be fully investigated were given wide circulation. 
At the suggestion of a correspondent who had some doubt as 
to the disinterested motives which had‘ prompted this self- 
appointed “league” to thus come to the rescue of the “public 
safety,” we investigated the philanthropic organization. The 
results of this investigation were published in the Railway 
Age Gazette of February 3 and February 17, 1911. Briefly, 
it was found that the organizer of the “league” was also one 
of the incorporators of a company which was promoting the 
automatic stop which had been referred to in the literature of 
the “league,” and that the two organizations occupied adjoin- 
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ing offices in the same building, using a common entrance. 

An even more comprehensive campaign to force automatic 
stop legislation was recently inaugurated by the “National 
Safety First Association,” Washington, D. C. A half-page 
advertisement was inserted in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 29, and the Baltimore Sun of January 30. The con- 
tents of these advertisements indicate quite clearly that the 
“association,” whose name suggests such a public spirited 
interest in safety in general, is in reality only a mask for an 
automatic stop propaganda. ‘The statements made follow 
closely the matter used in similar campaigns in the past. A 
bold head, “WHY INTERVENE IN MEXICO?” is fol- 
lewed by a comparison of the accident statistics of American 
railways in the last 14 years, with the losses in life in the 
greatest battles of the Civil War. To cite a single illustration 
of the misleading character of the alleged arguments used, the 
statistics referred to are for all collisions and derailments, 
although not even the most ardent advocate of automatic 
stops would claim that his device can eliminate all such 
accidents. ‘The advertisements also contain a severe arraign- 
ment of the present signal system, and close with the confiden- 
tial information addressed to “Mr. Traveling Public” that 
the association is having bills introduced in legislatures re- 
quiring the testing of automatic stops and cab signals, for 
which support is urged. Apparently this statement, at least, 
can be accepted as possessing an element of truth, since such 
a bill has recently been introduced in the legislature of Mary- 
land. 

The statements contained in the advertisements that the 
cost of equipping an engine with an automatic stup is “not 
over two hundred dollars” and that a perfected automatic 
stop and cab signal system has been available “since 1907,” 
create a strong impression that the so-called ‘“‘association” is 
synonymous with a particular automatic stop company. It 
is not necessary to rely on suspicion, however, since we have 
documentary evidence bearing on the case. From the follow- 
ing letter which was sent to at least one automatic stop 
concern on February 1, written on the printed letter-head of 
the National Safety First Association, it will be seen that if 
only one company is interested in this “association” at pres- 
ent, it is not so selfish as to desire to secure all the profit for 
itself. 

“We are enclosing herein a copy of an ad. which we have had inserted 
in the Washington Post of January 29, and the Baltimore Sun of January 
30, 1916, which will give you some idea of the task we have undertaken 
to accomplish, namely: to break down the barrier put up by the Railway 
Signal Association against all inventors in the cab signal and automatic 
stop art. Our purpose is to advocate the cause of safer train travel, as 
voiced by the inventors in this art, without giving preference to any par- 
ticular system. 

“The Railway Signal Association has dedicated itself, apparently, to the 
perpetuation of the wayside signal. We further realize that certain signal 
interests, which have as their chief bulwark this Railway Signal Associa- 
tion, have co-operated for this purpose; and the only way it can be suc- 
cessfully attacked is by an alliance of all the automatic stop interests; 
hence we want your co-operation in this work. Send us whatever data 
you may have that you think would aid us in the cause. 

“Our counsel has in preparation a statement to be submitted to the 
Federal Trade Commission, which we believe will serve as an entering 
wedge through which the merits of the automatic stop may be properly 
brought before the railroads’ heads and the traveling public. 

“In the meantime, however, we are taking it up before the Legislatures 
of the various States and through newspaper publicity. Our campaign will 
be an expensive one, and we trust that those who will be benefited most 
by our success will aid us by contributions. Any contribution you see fit 
to make will be carefully, and we hope capably, used for the good of the 
cause. Our campaign has been carefully mapped out, and the more we 
have to use, the more effective we can make it. We trust you will join 
us in this work.” 

The letter was signed by L. R. Horseman, manager, and 
the letter-head shows W. P. Springer, president, and Julian 
W. Blount, secretary. The address of the association is 1820 
G street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

We know that the above invitation to co-operate was not 
accepted by the company addressed, and we know the men 
connected with some of the other companies who have been 
leaders in the development of these devices well enough to 
believe that they are also outside the ranks of this “associa- 
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tion,” and are directly opposed to its methods. Such men 
are devoting their entire energy to the legitimate field of per- 
fecting their devices and demonstrating their usefulness. 
They and all other men interested in the railway industry can 
consistently lend their influence against any proposed legis- 
lation for forcing the precipitate adoption of automatic stops 
universally. All railway officers owe a duty to their roads to 
distinguish clearly between automatic stop companies that are 
standing squarely and openly for honest methods and those 
which are backing such an ill-conceived propaganda, as 
that of the “National Safety First Association.” The advo- 
cates of legislation on this subject may succeed in getting it, 
but neither by legislation nor by any other means can the 
railways ever be forced to purchase the particular devices 
being promoted by those who are participating in the propa- 
ganda for the legislation. 


MAINTENANCE OF STEEL CARS 


GINCE the first steel car was built, twenty years ago, the 

increase in the number of all-steel cars has been very 
rapid. The accompanying table gives an indication of this 
growth by showing the number of steel cars ordered for each 
calendar year since 1906. On June 30, 1915, the roads 
reported 501,309 all-steel cars in service, from which an 
estimate of 530,000 was made as the number of these cars in 
service at the close of the same year. On June 30, 1915, there 
were also 672,121 freight cars of steel underframe construc- 





ALL-STEEL CARS ORDERED, BY YEARS 








Hopper Box and Per cent 
and house of grand 
Year gondola cars Tank Flat Misc. Total total 
Before 1907*...... 1945243 39 wees 7,100 6,480 4,730 132,553 25 
EET noth pee Sh sews 21,916 25 2,240 1,027 1,703 26,911 a7 
13,316 20 525 262 1,108 15,231 2.8 
4,550 1,158 2,490 673 74,858 14 
50 1,171 980 2,127 37,564 7 
9,841 1,551 2,578 1,060 45,191 8.4 
1,473 1,446 2,691 4,336 46,973 8.8 
100 1,881 4,168 1,627 62,377 11,7 
E 2,697 3,353 2,324 38 31,629 6 
Lede Kei ccaskescune 37,885 11,349 5,881 1,047 5$3 56,713 10.6 
AWE cisxsuteses 431,132 30,562 26,306 24,047 17,953 530,000 100 
Per cent of 
grand total..... 81.4 5.7 5 4.5 3.4 100 


*Estimated 





tion, which, with the cars of all-steel construction, constitute 
over 50 per cent of the freight car equipment of the roads of 
the country. The cost of car repairs has increased from $61 
per car per year in 1908, to $80 in 1914, and a careful study 
of the general question of freight car repairs shows that the 
steel car has been responsible for a part of this increase. It 
is readily apparent, therefore, that the steel equipment well 
deserves the closest investigation. Elsewhere in this issue is 
published an article by M. K. Barnum, superintendent of 
motive power of the Baltimore & Ohio, discussing thoroughly 
the question of the maintenance of all-steel cars. Mr. Bar- 
num gives many valuable suggestions regarding steel car 
repairs and calls attention to the apparent neglect of this 
equipment in the past. 

The open steel freight cars, which comprise over 81 per 
cent of the all-steel equipment in use, present the greatest 
field for investigation. ‘The lessons learned from them are 
of value in solving the problems of all-steel cars. With the 
adoption of steel cars the troubles from defective freight 
equipment were expected to be greatly reduced, and roads 
willingly paid higher prices for this type of car than for the 
wooden equipment. Being built of steel they were expected 
to withstand the roughest kind of handling. Also, their life 
was considered almost indefinite and they were placed in 
service at an overestimated value of their usefulness. ‘They 
were allowed to run with but little thought as to their main- 
tenance. Experience has shown that the steel car is not in- 
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destructible; when subjected to the ravages of rust it soon 
becomes a weakling. 

It is not intended to imply that the steel car is a mistake 
or even a luxury. It is a positive necessity on the modern 
railroad. It is needed and does its part in reducing trans- 
portation expense by making possible the use of longer 
trains. The saving thus made, however, must not be neutral- 
ized by the rapid depreciation of these cars owing to the lack 
of proper maintenance. ‘The cars must be protected from 
corrosion. ‘They must be built so that the parts subjected to 
the severest service can readily be removed. Mr. Barnum 
shows how steel bridges and locomotive tenders have been 
made to last for 25 or 50 years by keeping them well pro- 
tected with paint. He shows photographs of the outside of 
cars in a badly rusted condition from the lack of paint. Nor 
are the sides the only parts neglected. Figs. 4 and 5 in the 
article show what is to be expected when the underframe is 
not properly protected from corrosion. 

The steel cars are with us to stay and they must be better 
maintained. ‘Their first cost is greater and their maintenance 
cost is greater than those of the old wooden cars, but they earn 
more. ‘They will produce even greater returns if they are 
cared for in the proper manner. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


- INE as is the showing made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 

in the calendar year 1915 when compared with 1914, 
an analysis of it discourages extravagant optimism. Gross 
operating revenues for the 4,541 miles comprising the five 
grand divisions of the Pennsylvania Railroad amounted to 
$196,628,000 in 1915, an increase of $9,376,000. There 
was a decrease of $1,556,000 in expenses, leaving operating 
income of $46,251,000, or $10,992,000—31.2 per cent— 
more than in 1914 and 18 per cent more than in 1913. The 
6 per cent dividend requirements of the Pennsylvania call 
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for $29,952,000 and the amount available for dividends, 
sinking funds, and additions and betterments was $42,425,- 
000. Since nearly all of the increase in business came in 
the second half of the calendar year, it would appear as if 
the prospects for 1916 were extraordinarily good. It might 
be argued that if nearly all of the increase came in the sec- 
ond half of 1915, and the prospects were that the entire 
calendar year 1916 would be at the rate of the last half of 
1915, gross earnings in the neighborhood of $205 90,000 
might be expected, which, if the present operating i .“‘o were 
maintained, would give an operating income of over 
$48,000,000. 

This would be leaving out of consideration the possibili- 
ties of serious interruption to coal mining. All of the in- 
crease which the Pennsylvania had in freight traffic in 1915 
was in manufactured products, merchandise and grain for 


export. The coal tonnage was little, if any, greater than 
in 1914. Coal furnishes about 39 per cent of the total 


freight tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad. An inter- 
ruption, therefore, of even a month in the movement of coal 
would very seriously affect net earnings. 

The most striking fact about the 1915 annual report is 
the apparent reduction of nearly 5 per cent in transportation 
expenses, with an increase of 3.37 per cent in the ton mile- 
age; and the fact that there was a decrease of 6.76 per cent 
in passenger mileage does not detract from the remarkable 
showing made in transportation expenses. As President 
Rea points out, however, a considerable part of the decrease 
shown in transportation expenses is due entirely to a change 
in accounting practice. Previous to 1915 the Pennsylvania 
charged a commercial freight rate on coal moving over one 
grand division to be used as company fuel on another grand 
division. At the same time that this charge was taken into 
revenues a charge was made to fuel against the divisions for 
which the fuel was destined. In 1915 all of the fuel coal 
hauled was considered company freight and nothing was 
taken into revenue; but on the other hand nothing was 
charged to transportation expenses. Roughly estimated, this 
made a difference of about $2,500,000. Whereas, however, 
this is a very small percentage to subtract from gross earn- 
ings, when it is subtracted from the single account under 
fuel expenses it looms very large. Had the old basis of 
treating company coal been in use in 1915, total operating 
revenues would have amounted to approximately $199,000,- 
000; operating expenses instead of being $1,556,000 less 
than in 1914 would have been about $1,000,000 more, and, 
of course, net operating income would have been the same 
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as is shown in the report. The point is, however, that where- 
as transportation expenses are shown in the 1915 annual re- 
port as $68,650,000 or $3,584,000 less than in 1914, nearly 
$2,500,000 of this apparent decrease is due simply to a 
change in accounting methods. 

The showing made, however, in transportation expenses 
is remarkably fine, even allowing for this adjustment. A 
freight business 3.37 per cent greater in 1915 than in 1914 
was handled with an increase in freight-train mileage of 
less than half of one per cent, and with an actually smaller 
cost per freight-train mile. Just exactly how much smaller 
the cost per train-mile is cannot be figured because of the 
factor of fuel, but it is attested to by a decrease after making 
the adjustment for fuel of $1,000,000 in transportation ex- 
penses. Before examining more in detail the causes that 
were operative in making possible this very gratifying result 
a word should be said about passenger earnings. 

For the first time in a number of years the Pennsylvania 
Railroad shows fairly substantial net earnings per passenger 
per mile. In part this is the result of the same causes af- 
fecting passenger transportation expenses which affected 
freight transportation expenses, but in part also it is due to the 
help which the Interstate Commerce Commission has ex- 
tended to the railroads in getting passenger fares on a more 
equitable basis, and the co-operation of the state commissions 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and with the rail- 


road in bringing intrastate rates into line with inter- 


state rates. ‘Total revenue from passenger fares amounted 
to $38,611,000 in 1915, a decrease as compared with the 
previous year of less than one per cent. The total number 
of passengers carried amounted to 73,555,000, a decrease of 
over 9 per cent, and passenger mileage amounted to 1,881,- 
000,000, a decrease of 6.76 per cent. The Pennsylvania fig- 
ures. a revenue of 2.057 cents per passenger per mile for 
1915, an increase of 5.43 per cent, and expenses of 1.822 
cents per passenger per mile, a decrease of 2.31 per cent. 
It is seldom that the saving made by a particular mechan- 
ical device is relatively large enough to deserve mention in 
the annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad. This year, 
however, a large part of the saving made in transportation 
expenses is attributable to more effective work of locomotives 
in both freight and passenger service as the result, on the 
one hand, of the equipment of locomotives with superheaters 
and, on the other, of the marked success which has been met 
with in obtaining locomotives designed for exactly the work 
which they are called upon to perform. ‘The cost per ton 
of fuel coal on the Eastern and Western Pennsylvania Di- 
visions was not affected at all by the change in accounting 
methods, since fuel coal used on these divisions originates 
on them and has been treated as company freight in previous 
years as well as in 1915. There was a somewhat higher 
cost per ton to the railroad due to mining conditions, and 
this cost was further increased by the fact that the company 
charged to its fuel account the cost of unloading about 
1,500,000 tons of coal which it has stored as a safeguard 
against a fuel shortage in case of a strike. Notwithstanding 
these facts the cost per 100 miles run by locomotives for 
fuel on the Eastern Pennsylvania division was $8.39 in 
1915 as against $8.51 in 1914, a decrease of 1.4 per cent. 
On the Western Pennsylvania division the cost was $9.37 
in 1915 and $9.79 in 1914, a decrease of 4.3 per cent. 
This is a remarkable showing in light of the fact that 
the cost per ton was higher in 1915 than in 1914, and 
that passenger engines were hauling approximately the same 
train behind the drawbar and freight engines a very much 
heavier train. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s annual report 


does not include figures for total trainload including com- 
pany freight. The average revenue freight-trainload in 1915 
was 743 tons, an increase of 21.16 tons; but the actual in- 
crease was considerably larger because there is excluded 
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from the trainload over the Eastern and Western Pennsyl- 
vania divisions in 1915 fuel coal being hauled for the other 
three divisions, while in 1914 this tonnage was included in 
the average revenue trainload for these two divisions. 

The economies which have been made by the introduction 
of the superheater and by the tests which are being carried on 
by the motive power department each contain material for 
extensive discussion; but the point that may without over- 
emphasis be made here is that the success of these two fac- 
tors bulks large enough to be reflected in the final aggregate 
figures for the Pennsylvania Railroad’s showing for the 
year. 

The Pennsylvania is handling more business at a less 
cost per unit than it did in the year 1913. It handled con- 
siderably more business at a less cost per unit in 1915 than 
in 1914. In the labor disputes which are now pending the 
question will come up as to what share of this greater ef- 
fectiveness of the joint application of labor and mechanical 
devices to the manufacturer of transportation is attributable 
to the efforts of labor and what is attributable purely and 
simply to the improvement in design and effectiveness of the 
physical plant and mechanical devices. It is pretty safe to 
say that no conclusive answer will be given to this question. 
Probably the experience of individual companies would 
differ considerably. More effective supervision is about the 
only means which a railroad management has of increasing 
the output of labor, and especially of labor in train service. 
If there has been one principle of railroad operation on 
which more stress has been laid than on any other since 
W. W. Atterbury became general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania it has been the principle that with the authority to 
issue an order should go the responsibility to see that this 
order is carried out. It is hard to believe that the con- 
sistent application of this principle in the last six years has 
not had an appreciable effect on actually increasing the 
efficiency of the transportation officers of the road. 

The following table shows the principal figures for 1915 
and 1914: 


1915 1914 
Average mileage operated..........-..0% 4,541 4,512 
PRUE PROM <5 seas scicbis nek see oy 140,654,857 131,158,930 
PASERREPE TEVENNE 4 .\.<cdcsesswessenes.c 38,611,086 38,977,849 
Total Operating TEVENUES. 226 .00.000 0000000 196,628,170 187,251,851 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 25,328,513 25,019,606 
Maintenance of equipment ............ 38,641,078 37,143,532 
DID PRORNEES oun a.cu's ash acewsinnsiounic 2,386,064 2,316,127 
Transportation EXPENSES 2 .6ssscccccscee 68,650,005 72,234,108 
Miscellaneous expenses .......ce.esesee 2,653,146 2,624,137 
SSPE OUPRENSNRIPS © sani ons babes wes ens 5,077,755 4,954,733 
Total operating expenses.......cceccccees 142,736,561 144,292,243 
DEE pacccGes voehee nc kee heb eaek ska wuene 7,594,404 7,689,524 
RMN NODE. o eh a Gane abyekees 46,250,925 35,258,772 
ISK SOUP... cocci Genre eckaubuaeehaeus 66,626,245 51,956,050 
Oe OR IES Ea ncn re ee a 8 ee oe 42,425,322 34,090,764 
PUES. nbc dse SES KAN ba boaN NKweeSe seas 29,952,219 29,952,156 
Sinking and reserve funds.............. 1,946,341 1,785,243 
Appropriated for additions and betterments. 11,526,752 2,230,336 





NEW BOOKS 


Compensation Legislation of 1914 and 1915, Bulletin 185 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (No. 7 of the Workmen’s Insurance 
and Compensation Series). 400 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in paper. 

This bulletin, in reality a supplement to Bulletin No. 126, 

entitled Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United 

States and Foreign Countries, contains in its 400 pages not 

only comments on the amendments to compensation legisla- 

tion of 1914 and 1915, but complete copies of all the com- 
pensation laws at present in effect in the various states. In 
the first part of the bulletin there are, in addition, pages giv- 
ing an analysis of the principal features of each of the laws 
and a large inset showing these features in tabular form. 

Although the first state compensation law, that of New York, 

dates only from 1910, there are now such laws on the statute 

books of 31 states and two territories, as well as the federal 
statutes on the subject. 











Investigation of the Milford Collision 


Automatic Block Signals in Perfect Condition; A 
Third Man in the Cab; The New Haven’s Signal Records 





The rear collision at Milford, Conn., on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, February 22, at 11:23 a. m., in- 
volving two passenger trains and one freight, was briefly 
reported in the Railway Age Gazette, February 25, page 367. 
The investigation, held at New Haven on Thursday and Fri- 
day last week, by H. W. Belnap, chief of the division of 
safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and C. C. 
Elwell, a member of the Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission, brought out little or nothing to explain the failure 
of both the engineman and the fireman of train No. 5 to see 
the signals which should have protected No. 5 from train 
79, the standing train; but testimony of the officers of the road 
was taken concerning the practice and discipline in connec- 
tion with train operation since the last notable collision 
(September 2, 1913), together with other collateral informa- 
tion. 

The total number of persons killed was 10 and of injured 
100. Of the five passengers killed two were employees, off 
duty. A sixth person, Sweeney, first reported as a passenger, 
is believed to have been riding in the locomotive of No. 5, by 
permission of Engineman Curtis. He was a former employee 
of the road (in the yard at Stamford) and his home was in 
Stamford, the residence of Curtis. The passengers who were 
killed were in the rear car of No. 79, which was penetrated 
hy the smoke arch and cylinder saddles of the colliding en- 
gine. Many persons were scalded. ‘The engineman, the fire- 
man, the flagman and a parlor car porter complete the list of 
ten. 

The collision was very violent. ‘The leading train, No. 79, 
consisted of 7 cars all steel; it had been standing not more 
than 3 minutes and the brakes, which had been applied by 
reason of the accidental rupture of the hose on the front end 
of the leading car, next to the tender, were set tight. The 
other train, No. 5, came on at from 35 to 45 miles an hour. 
The engineman had applied the brakes in emergency a very 
short time before striking No. 79—from 1 second to perhaps 
+ or 5 seconds, according to the testimony. The engine of 
No. 5, together with the rear car of No. 79, was apparently 
forced upward and to the left. The boiler of the engine 
appears to have been ruptured by the force of the collision; 
und, probably by the force of escaping steam, was thrown 
across three tracks, to the southward. The electric con- 
ductors, one over each track, and 22 ft. above the level of 
the rails, were not broken, but, with their connections, were 
bent slightly; enough to cause grounds on three of the trolley 
conductors, and, by the consequent blowing out of a fuse, to 
cut off the current from those conductors. The freight train, 
which was moving in the same direction (westward) on the 
adjacent track (track No. 1) had reached a point where its 
eighth and ninth cars were opposite the rear car of No. 79; 
and a part of the freight wreckage, with the rear passenger 
car, Was scattered across all four tracks. ‘The engineman of 
this freight had already applied brakes to avoid striking 
persons on the track—a number of passengers—who had 
wighted from the standing passenger train. Conductor Bray, 
of No. 79, was forced by the shock to his own train, on or 
near which he was standing, nearly in front of the engine of 
the freight; so near that the engineman supposed that Bray 
had been run over. 

As this freight approached the standing train, the engine- 
man saw these passengers standing on his track and sounded 
« warning whistle; and this appears to have been the only 
whistle signal heard by anyone in connection with the acci- 
dent. The home signals, 300 ft. in the rear of the rear car 


of the standing train, are on a bridge spanning the tracks; 
and the engineman of the freight is a witness to the fact 
that the signal for his own track was clear, while that for 
track No. 3 (to protect the passenger train) was at stop. The 
signals are two arm, the upper arm for the home, and the 
lower for the distant indication. 

The distant signals are on a similar bridge 4,814 ft. in the 
rear of the home signals. 

The line approaching the point of collision curves to the 
right, 50 minutes, until within about 600 ft. of the point 
where No. 79 was standing. The fact that Engineman Curtis 
of No. 5 applied the brakes just before the collision shows 
that he was in possession of his senses; while the fact that 
he struck and killed the flagman of No. 79 about 700 ft. back 
of the standing train, indicates that he was not keeping a 
lookout. He had been on duty since 6:16 a. m., but had run 
only 48 miles in that time, and only 8 miles on this run. He 
went off duty the night before at 6:50. 

In the absence of evidence, it is conjectured that with the 
freight train at his left, also curving to the right, he had not a 
favorable situation in which to see a standing train. The 
number of cars in the freight train was 25. The presence of 
the moving freight train, and its noise, is the only circum- 
stance tending to explain the conduct of Flagman Tourtellotte 
of No. 79 in trying to put a torpedo on the rail when an 
engine was approaching, very near him at full speed. This 
flagman was not run over; his body was knocked some 
75 ft. forward and into the ditch. 

The signalman in the interlocking tower at Woodmont, 
600 ft. east of the distant signal, recorded the passage of these 
two passenger trains 3 minutes apart. The track foreman, 
working near the distant signal, testifies that it was set against 
train 5; and also that there were three men in the cab of the 
locomotive of No. 5 as it passed him, and that one of them 
was not in working clothes; and this is supposed to have been 
Sweeney, mentioned above. Nothing has been brought out 
to explain his presence on the engine. 

The engineman, W. R. Curtis, was 42 years old and had 
been a passenger runner 9 years. In the early part of his career 
he had demerits entered against him twice for minor faults, 
but had had a clear record for 3 years. The fireman had had 
a clear record during the whole of his 9 years’ service as a 
fireman. Both men had passed the usual physical examina- 
tions. ‘The engineman was personally known to General 
Manager C. L. Bardo, who testified that he was an excep- 
tionally careful runner. Mr. Bardo also was acquainted with 
Tourtellotte, the flagman who was killed; and he was 
classed as exceptionally efficient. The engineman of No. 79. 
when stopped by the automatic action of the brakes, did not 
sound his whistle to direct the flagman to go back; and at the 
inquiry said that the reason for this was that he knew the 
flagman would go back without instructions. 

Inspector Belnap made inquiry in every direction possible 
to discover the cause of the rupture of the hose which caused 
the stopping of train No. 79, but had no success. This hose 
had been struck by some hard and comparatively sharp 
object close to its upper end; making a diagonal cut through 
the hose proper and bending and crushing the metal nipple, 
inside the hose. The hose was in good condition, the car to 
which it was attached having been put in service new in Octo 
ber, 1915. When the engineman got down to put in a new 
hose he found the air hose properlv coupled together, but the 
steam hose had been uncoupled. It did not appear that the 
steam hose could have caused the rupture in the air hose. 
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A remarkable feature of the collision was the small amount 
of damage done to the track. Not a rail was damaged or 
thrown out of line, except one on the inner eastbound track, 
nor was a single bond wire broken; and the automatic signals 
went to the clear position, in proper manner, as soon as the 
wreck was cleared off the track. G. W. Chappell, assistant 
signal engineer, who was on train No. 5, at once saw that the 
signal arms and the mechanism cases were in good condition 
and the cases locked; and watchmen were stationed to see that 
the mechanisms should not be disturbed until the Government 
inspectors should be ready to examine the apparatus. Neither 
of the signals in question, the home or the distant, has failed 
in any respect since it was installed, in June, 1914, except 
in one instance, as noted below. 

C. H. Morrison, signal engineer of the road, was examined 
at length concerning the general practice of the New Haven 
in signaling. Mr. Morrison has been signal engineer since 
January 1, 1907. He confirmed the testimony of previous 
witnesses that the signals which were disregarded in this case 
had never failed in any respect, during their life of about two 
years, except when one fuse blew out because of an accidental 
cross of wires when repairs were being made at some other 
point. He then described briefly the system in use, which is 
now uniform throughout that portion of the electrified line 
of the road from New Haven to Stamford, about 40 miles, 
four-track. Alternating current at 60 cycles is used to ener- 
gize the signal circuits, and the propulsion current is 25-cycle. 
The signals are two arm, two position, standing normally in 
the proceed position. Power for the signal circuit is conveyed 
from independent generating units in the power house by an 
independent conductor. Step-down static transformers are 
installed at each signal location. 

“Ts it possible for the 25-cycle propulsion current to dis- 
turb the 60-cycle signal apparatus?” Mr. Morrison was 
asked. 

“Absolutely impossible.” 

“Ts it possible for a foreign current to affect the signal 
apparatus ?” 

“Absolutely impossible.” 

Mr. Morrison exhibited a standard track relay, and de- 
scribed it. It is a centrifugal frequency relay, the operating 
part being an induction motor. When energized, the rotor 
tevolves. Energized by a 60-cycle current, centrifugal balls 
are thrown out far enough to lift an arm carrying the contact 
point which closes the circuit conveying power to the signal 
mechanism. When a block section is clear, and the track cir- 
cuit for that section is closed, this relay motor is energized 
and constantly revolves. On the entrance of a train to the 
section and the consequent withdrawal of current, the revolu- 
tion of the motor ceases, the centrifugal balls drop, power is 
withdrawn from the signal and the arm goes to the stop (or 
caution) position. Thus the relay motor is at rest only while 
that block section is occupied. If by accident or otherwise a 
25-cycle current should get into the relay, it would not revolve 
the rotor fast enough to make the necessary contact. 

The last section of this signal system between New Haven 
and Stamford was put in service June 3, 1914. There are 
altogether 84 automatic block signals, each having 2 blades; 
total 168 blades. In a period of 18 months, approximately, 
to February 22, 1916, the number of failures was 258, of 
which 8 were false-clear. The only irregularities in connec- 
tion with either of the two signals involved in this collision 
were on November 3, 1914, when two trains were stopped 
because repair men in making tests: had made an improper 
contact; and on May 3, 1915, when a freight was stopped 
because of burnt contacts on a relay. These were both at the 
distant signal. In the home signal directly behind the stand 
ing train in this case, there has never been a failure of anv 
kind. 

Calculating by the average daily traffic over this 40 miles 
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of four-track road, the number of signal operations since 
June 3, 1914, is estimated to have been 7,132,860; comparing 
with this total the number of false-clear indications, 8, the 
percentage of correct performance is 99.999. Comparing 
the 258 failures of all kinds, the percentage is 99.99; false- 
clear failures, 1 in 891,607. 

To the best of Mr. Morrison’s knowledge and belief, the 
mechanism cases at the signals involved in this collision had 
not been opened since the accident; nor had repairs of any 
kind been made in that vicinity. 

The witness then went on to give the causes of the false- 
clear indications, in substance as follows: 

July 7, 1914, signal 70.33; a contact roller was badly 
worn, causing friction, which held the signal in the proceed 
position. 

August 1, 1914, signal 60.82; armature shaft of motor out 
of line, causing pinion to bind. 

January 8, 1915, signal 47.51; defective relay. Relays 
are sealed and the maintainer brings them to the signal en- 
gineer’s office for examination. In this one a gummy sub- 
stance had caused the armature to stick to the point; believed 
to be shellac, probably present on some part, in slight excess, 
and heated by the motion of the motor in the relay. 

January 26, 1915, signal 70.31; ice on shaft bearing. 
Water had run down the signal mast and into the case, where 
it froze. Following this, cast iron cups were fitted over the 
bearings in all of the signals of this pattern. 

February 19, 1915, signal 44.44; motor was found sticking, 
because of lack of end play. In assembling this motor an 
additional washer had been put on the shaft. Following this 
incident, all of the mechanisms were examined and the super- 
fluous washer, where found, was removed. 

January 24, 1915, signal 69.81; small chips of casting got 
into the teeth of gears near the end of the motor. The casting 
of which the gear was made appears to have been too hard or 
brittle. 

October 12, 1915, signal 71.23; gear of sector stripped; this 
was a defective casting. 

January 8, 1916, signal 70.34; holding chain out of ad- 
justment. A sudden change of temperature was the cause of 
this; it prevented a pole changer from moving far enough to 
perform its function of setting the distant signal in the 
horizontal position. 

Commenting generally on this record, Mr. Morrison said 
that his system of inspection and records was elaborate and 
carefully supervised; none of these faults could have been 
anticipated by any practicable inspection. All of them could 
be classed as mechanical, not electrical defects. No trouble 
whatever has been experienced with the electric circuits. Re- 
plying to questions he said that on the Pennsylvania road, 
between Philadelphia and Paoli, was the only place where 
could be found a system similar to this, that being the onlv 
electrified line of a character similar to that of the New 
Haven. Alternating current apparatus is used on other elec- 
trified lines where the propulsion current is direct; but there 
the frequency relay is not needed. 

Q. Do troubles of this kind [false-clear from mechanical 
faults] occur on other roads? 

A. Yes. 

(). Have you had any intermittent false-clear conditions ? 

A. No; where there is any suspicion of this, the motor is 
taken out and tested in the laboratory. There was a derail- 
ment at Devon where the engineman claimed that the distant 
signal had been clear when the home was at stop; but “in 
the investigation the engineman admitted to me that the 
distant had indicated caution.” All of the eight false-clear 
indications were discovered by the maintainers except in one 
case where an engineman, who lives near the line of the road. 
saw from his house a signal standing improperly at clear and 
reported it. This was the case in January, 1915, where the 
trouble was due to ice. 














March 3, 1916 


Mr. Morrison was then questioned on the subject of auto- 
matic stops. 

(). How would you prevent such a collision as this? 

A. I don’t know. 

(). How about the automatic stops that you have tested ¢ 

A. There is no system that I have heard of which would 
be satisfactory on our road. 

Of the 4,000 designs or plans offered to the New Haven 
road only two were found worthy of installation for test. One 
of these, that sent by the Union Switch & Signal Company, 
was shown after a short time to be a failure and was returned 
by the road to the factory at the request of the manufacturer. 
The other one, that of Webb (the International Signal Com- 
pany) has been under test for about a year; but it still gives 
more or less trouble. ‘Possibly we may develop something 
satisfactory, but to date, we have not been able to do so.” 

Speaking further about experience with the present signals, 
Mr. Morrison said that fuses had been blown because of track 
circuits being unbalanced. 

Asked further about the behavior of the automatic stop 
which was being tested, he said that there had been two 
cases where the train should have been stopped but was not; 
these the proprietor could not explain. Undesired stops had 
occurred in considerable number; the main cause of these was 
the shoe on the locomotive breaking off. 

In response to questions concerning the conduct of engine- 
men in the observance of signals, General Manager C. L. 
Bardo presented the following summary of— 


EFFICIENCY TESTS, TWO YEARS, ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1915 
Test. Total. 
lL; Stan— med Pad. or Red Eaaeriis. 6 5.6 o.isis cis vie wince ase ge dese 1,057 
2. ~Btop—One Tornendo Or Red Musee sc <osss csivcuwecdesaawee cues 692 
3. Stop—White Lantern or any object waved ‘across track......... 721 
4. Home Semaphore Signal (Round End) at Stop................ 4,611 
Bs WAND aeia eee NE PRN aa Fert is lacie wae 606 -b da 6 4"s @ere'a cow aw gaia sree 40 1,126 
5; Re NOIR ORE! AE? RD ise lel Gieicasoraa wad winie bb aires & verona ee et 1,564 
8. One Marker displayed Red on rear of train on siding.......... 117 
0: -AMtnmatic, SISMEL BUOWING SLOD sas csicies css cw edicnvea eas recs 2,440 
10, Blade removed from Semaphore Signal................006.008% 52 
12. Cooked or Drocping Semaptore Sigtal «...6.66666cke ccc aeweaaes 92 
13;. daent- mot burnies in: Trein Order Signal ....6c6ccs cs ec aswecss 49 
14. Light not burning in Home or Block Semaphore Signal......... 126 
15. Slow Signal, Yellow Flag or Lantern or Yellow lFusee......... 9,618 
LG, (RPE MAUR E  peser OTE EU ACRONIS, eae: i gico. a ss,ceeara le ars aa S10 8 4 twee Kd wae ws 2,410 
17” ape NIN ORL gts .615 5:5 66 6 .5:5.3.5'0 90 OG REN oN EASE R SS 2,708 
19. Block Signal clear and changed to stop when train working at 

TUN AMMIRIR I Sop PAG Ne toceita, tga ACES s Poa Fes WA SOE oo x ohare: 460 Sie late ve 124 
11, Car Inspector’s Blue Flag or Light displayed on car............ 395 
Bis, Aten OPGETS IMPLOPELlY LOPCAtOG sic o016 ow1040560 secs ees acteds 693 
8. wrovection of sear ‘of train Dy PiagMans 0.5. ecced ccs cecces 5.191 
30. Markers removed or extinguished ...............0.c ccc eeeeees 396 
32, Signal left clear for two or more trains to pass..............0. 88 
DOs eam UMA EE RENEINEN G26 als 56'5: hinsaiy- Gh ei@IOss 5-9 AAA ISO AWD RES Sie wre etwas 745 
Sy Mee CUI E MINREIR Soa 5 a5 9 0 ons Oe a a ps ta eas Ae Wie o)el wan eae wa 4,272 


5. Exchange signals approaching meeting point 

ae ae Co a ee - 

(a> Se UR AE AGP OUO CL OORINE 6 yo bie 5 oe aioe ces Ne eae Seed 66a s 0s 101 
s. Caution—Two Torpedoes 


De. PAU Nu MSTLe TIAN EO MONAINOOL oc tia iehi 0 corsis's o(0 9:06 6 ies oo oo 9s 79 
10. Wrong signal given to recall flagman................00.ec005 2 
11. Caboose indicators showing NOMS OMUMIDEDS: gr csp igs seve ee eee 1 
12. Fixed Signals clear, red light in tower window................ 6 
3. Train order signal changed to stop between engine and caboose 2 
4. Exohagge signals at Blawg Station ..<.4....6 cscs ccs sees eaesn 7 
1S. “dren Orders improperly made ott... <0. 6.66 ssc s ese cect ew ees 1 
16. Clearance card improperly made out..............ccccsececeee 1 

CMMI raas 1570-5 Ao AION TS Sa A OA OER RIN BES Ole Sa DO Ulalels 40,306 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN ENGLAND AND RussIA.—Since the com- 
mencement of the war passengers between England and 
Russia have travelled from Newcastle-on-Tyne to Bergen in 
Norway, thence overland via Christiania, a new and attrac- 
tive route to the East made possible by the opening, a few 
years since, of the railway from Bergen across the mountains 
to Christiania. A daily service from Newcastle has been 
maintained by the B. & N. Line Norwegian Royal Mail 
Steamers, and some 1,200 crossings of the North Sea, carry- 
ing tens of thousands of passengers, have been accomplished 
without a single mishap. The importance of this interna- 
ticnal highway to Scandinavia, Finland, Russia and the Far 
East has recently compelled the B. & N. Line to put on a 
new steamer, the Jupiter. The first voyage was made from 
Newcastle to Bergen January 29. 
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TRANSVERSE FISSURES* 


No approach to unanimity of views has yet been reached 
as to what constitutes the cause for transverse fissures. The 
views which have been held by the Division of Safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been to the effect that 
no mystery surrounds the formation of transverse fissures 
They are regarded as a modified form of a very common 
type of fracture; that is, a fatigue fracture with a compo- 
nent not present in ordinary cases. ‘The component referred 
to is the internal strain of compression in the head of the 
rail, due to the cold rolling of the wheels when the rail is 
in service. 

A considerable number of fractures of this kind have been 
brought to notice in a number of investigations conducted 
by the commission. Some 40 transverse fissures were taken 
under consideration in one instance, while in another case 
there were 68 additional rails, in each of which transverse 
fissures were displayed. 

The manner of development of transverse fissures indi- 
cates that conditions are present over the entire length of the 
rail which tend to develop them or may cause their develop- 
ment in any part thereof. Fractures have been found in such 
close proximity to each other as to preclude ascribing them 
to the ordinary bending stresses of the track. It would seem 
physically impossible for two interior transverse fissures to 
be developed in such proximity through bending stresses 
alone, since the formation of one fracture would so weaken 
the rail that its presence would result in complete rupture 
at that place and prevent the necessary bending stress being 
applied to another part of the rail so near at hand. This 
feature in itself is sufficient to point to the existence of some 
supplementary force or tendency which is distributed over 
the entire length of the rail and that it cannot be a local 
influence. It is a tendency which is present in all parts of 
the length of the rail, but it pertains to the metal of a por- 
tion only of its cross section, namely, to that part which has 
been acted upon by the cold rolling action of the wheels. 
This statement and others which follow are based upon the 
investigations which have been conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Gagging is a local effect, in which the metal is put into a 
state of internal strain by means of an overload. It neces- 
sarily involves a load beyond the elastic limit of the steel, 
otherwise there would result no permanent straightening of a 
bent rail. It represents the application of one or two over- 
loads by bending stresses which are carried beyond the elastic 
limit of the steel. In most steels such small overloads can 
be repeated many hundred times, or it may be thousands of 
times before rupture will be accomplished, all depending 
upon the angle through which the rail is bent. Regardless o! 
the distance between the end supports of the gagging press, 
straightening will be accomplished when a certain initial 
strain of either longitudinal tension or compression is put 
into the rail sufficient to balance other internal strains which 
tend to return the rail to a bent shape. The actual force re- 
quired in the gagging press is an independent and variable 
factor, which may be greater or less, according to the distance 
between supports, but the maximum longitudinal strain will 
be a fixed amount, according to the degree of straightening 
needed, quite independent of the actual load put on the rail 
by the press. 

The internal strains from bending stresses alone cause a 
maximum stress at the most remote fibre from the neutral 
axis of the cross section; therefore, such loads, in so far as 
they tend toward rupture, tend to cause not an interior trans- 
verse fissure, but an ordinary line of rupture having its origin 
at the outside of the head or base, as the case may be. 

Furthermore, transverse fissures form in the interior of the 

*Abstract of a report on Rails and Equipment presented at the 


seventh annual convention of " National Association of Railway 
missioners held in San Francisco, Cal., October 12 to 15, 1915. 
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head, where the strains from gagging are less than at the 
surface, where they are about 34 the maximum amount, or 
approximately only 1/33 of the permanent set required in 
rail specifications in cases of minimum straightening. If, 
however, there is any danger of serious injury being given 
the rail by the necessary process of gagging, a process to 
which practically all rails are exposed, then the grade of 
steel specified and accepted for railway purposes is altogether 
unsuited for its purpose. A prescribed grade of steel that 
will not safely endure the most common treatment which it 
is called upon to endure, before it reaches the track, is 
obviously not the grade of steel to put into the track, the 
responsibility for which attaches to the framing of the speci- 
fications which ask for such metal. If uncertainty exists in 
respect to the effects of gagging on some rails, and no means 
exist of identifying those particular rails, then all rails ac- 
cepted under such specifications are thrown into doubt—a 
disquieting condition which should not be endured, if true. 
If the cause of rail failures by transverse fissures were trace- 
able to gagging, menacing every rail which goes into the 
track, then the most energetic efforts should be inaugurated 
to correct this evil. As a matter of fact, numerous fissures 
have been found in the same rail in different stages of de- 
velopment and disposed along different parts of the rail, at 
places beyond reach of where gagging could have been given. 

In regard to the center of the rail being left in an Austeni- 
tic state, in respect to its micro-structure, thereby inducing 
the formation of transverse fissures, it would seem that the 
metal at the center of the head from its position would be 
less liable to remain in this state than any other portion of 
the cross section. Rapid cooling affects the exterior of the 
metal before the interior portions are affected, while the 
larger the mass the slower is the rate of cooling of the in- 
terior. It follows that the metal at the center of the head 
would be least liable to the rapid quenching or rapid rate of 
cooling which seems essential for this micro-constituent to 
I~ found in the cold metal. 

The presence of cementite is held to be the cause of trans- 
verse fissures on account of alleged brittleness of this con- 
stituent. Tensile tests of saturated and supersaturated steels 
display more or less ductility, whereas the metal at transverse 
fissures displays no ductility. The one unfailing cause which 
produces extreme brittleness in normal steel of all grades, 
from the mildest and most ductile, to the hardest and most 
lrittle tool steels is the application of repeated alternate 
Such loads never fail, when carried to their limit, 
to cause rupture of the metal with no display whatever of 
ductility. Such effects are believed to be entirely unasso- 
ciated with and distinct from any micro-constituents and, 
whether the steel contains cementite or ferrite, the results are 
the same. The modulus of elasticity remains without 
measurable change in the presence or absence of cementite; 
hence, in an elastic sense, there is no difference between the 
hard and the soft steels. 

If cementite were really an objectional constituent, and one 
which should not be permitted to be present in a steel rail, it 
would follow that the railroad engineers would not be justi- 
fied in specifying a grade of steel in which cementite must 
perforce, according to the carbon called for and demanded 
by the engineers, be present in the steel. It would be un- 
Wise persistently to demand a steel, knowing that it must, 
according to the chemistry demanded, contain a dangerous 
and objectionable constituent. 

Earlier tests, of which several hundred were made in one 
laboratory alone, demonstrated that all grades of steel admit 
of being ruptured by alternate stresses without the display 
of the least ductility. ‘The primitive ability of the steel to 





stresses. 


stretch a greater or less amount does not avail under the 
effect of repeated alternate stresses; all may be ruptured in 
Therefore, it is not a characteristic 
with 


the most brittle manner. 


of inferior steel alone when failure occurs extreme 
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brittleness. Such a manner of failure may result in any 
and all steels, of whatever degree of excellence. ‘The failure 
of a rail in a brittle manner is not in itself prima facie evi- 
dence of any deficiency in the quality of the steel. If it is 
shown that transverse fissures owe their interior formation to 
definable causes, the absence of which precludes the forma- 
tion of an interior fissure, then the fact of brittleness dis- 
played at the time of rupture cannot be taken as evidence of 
inferiority in the grade of the metal. Brittleness of rupture 
under conditions of repeated alternate stresses is to be ex- 
pected and rails which thus fail merely conform to well- 
known laws which were enunciated by Woehler some 45 
years ago. If the repeated alternate stresses are of moderate 
degree, then the number of repetitions will run well into the 
millions; hundreds of millions, in fact. Disregarding the 
cold rolling effect of the wheels for the time being, rails 
which are strained below certain limits should be expected 
to endure such bending stresses hundreds of millions of 
times, such a number as would not have been received by 
the oldest rails which are in service. 

Stresses which admit of a large number of repetitions do 
not strain the steel nominally above its elastic limit; therefore 
the phenomenon of permanent set or flow does not enter as a 
factor, and it is to this class of loading that our attention is 
now directed. ‘The overstraining of the steel, causing a per- 
manent or even a slight set, is attended with a change in the 
properties which affect the elasticity of the steel in respect 
t» its complete range of loading within the limits of measur- 
able perfect elasticity. 

In addition to the direct bending stresses due to the wheel 
loads, rails are exposed to the cold rolling action of the 
wheels impinging on the heads of the rails. The intensity 
of these impinging stresses exceeds the elastic limit of the 
metal, both of the rail and that of the tire. This results in 
the introduction of a state of internal strain, which remains 
as a permanent effect in both the rail and the wheel. Recent 
investigations by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with a derailment in which such internal strain- 
were a factor, have shown a state of strain in the metal next 
to the running surface of the head, which was represented 
by a compressive stress, in round numbers, of 21,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., and a state of tension at the center of the head, of 
9,000 lb. per sq. in. 

These internal strains augment the direct bending stresse= 
when they are of the same sign; and diminish those of the 
opposite sign. The net result of this is that the metal at 
the immediate running surface is not the part of the head 
which is most strained in tension. The interior of the head 
is the part which is most strained, where, it will be noticed, 
the transverse fissures have their origin. According to the 
internal strains above mentioned, a bending stress of 21,000 
Ib. is required to overcome the initial state of compression 
at the running surface, at which load the stress is zero in 
that part of the head, while the internal strain of tension 
at the center of the head has increased to about 24,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. This explains why transverse fissures have an in- 
terior origin—why they are transverse fissures, in fact. 

Having described the manner in which transverse fissures 
are believed to be formed, stating the causes, and the data 
upon which such belief is founded, only one additional step 
would seem possible in order to confirm the explanation 
which has been offered. ‘That step would consist of the 
making of transverse fissures at will, at pre-determined 
places in a rail, and doing so in full accordance with this 
explanation. The opportunity will be taken to announce 
that such results are being obtained. Several months have 
now elapsed during which transverse fissures have been made 
in harmony with, and strictly in accordance with the causes 
for their development as stated in the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection with the Manchester 
wreck in 1911, and reiterated in subsequent reports. 





Life and Maintenance of All-Steel Cars 


A Discussion of the Life, Rates of Depreciation, 
Deterioration, Rebuilding and Painting of Steel Cars 


By M. K. Barnum 
Superintendent of Motive Power, Baltimore & Ohio 


When the first steel cars were built, the advocates of this 
form of construction claimed that these cars would be prac- 
tically indestructible, and their life so much greater than that 
of wooden cars that it was very difficult to estimate it. A few 
years later, when steel cars came into general use on the 
larger railroads, the estimates of their life were placed at 
from 25 to 35 years, and in calculating the rate of deprecia- 
tion, many roads adopted three per cent per year, whereas 
for wooden cars, it had for a long time been calculated at 
six per cent. It is now nearly 30 years since the first steel 
cars were built, and there has been a considerable difference 
in their durability. This has been found to vary according 
te the manner in which they have been maintained, the part 
of the country in which they have been mostly used, and 
somewhat with the character of the lading. However, on the 


other repairs, and its appearance indicates that it may be 
good for at least 10 years more. . 

This car is apparently an exceptional case, for we find 
many thousands of steel gondola and hopper cars only 14 and 
16 years old which have the sheets and underframes so 
weakened by corrosion and service that they do not justify 
the application of new material for general repairs, and many 
of these cars are now being destroyed on account of the bodies 
having reached their limit of life. This is about one-half the 
life which was originally expected from steel cars, and it is 
disappointing. It naturally follows that those roads which 
have calculated the depreciation of steel freight cars at three 
per cent, and now find many of them worn out at the age 
of 14 to 16 years, must charge quite a large amount to oper- 
ating expenses when they have to be scrapped. If we assume 
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Fig. 1—Steel Hopper Car 20 Years Old; 80,000 lb. Capacity; Light Weight, 41,900 lbs. 


whole, the life of steel freight cars is found to be much less 
than that originally expected. 

So far as the writer has been able to learn, the oldest steel 
freight car now in service belongs to the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie. It was built in 1896, twenty years ago. The frame 
of this car was made of structural steel shapes, and it weighed 
nearly 42,000 lb., about 4,000 or 5,000 lb. more than many 
cars of the same capacity which were built later. Fig. 1, 
from a photograph taken in 1915, shows that the design of 
this car compares very favorably with the latest methods of 
construction, and also indicates that it has been very well 
maintained. The record of repairs shows that it has been 
kept well painted, this being the usual practice of the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie. Some of the doors and hoppers required 
new sheets after about nine years and at 14 or 15 years of age 
the floor sheets required extensive renewals and the side sheets 
and stakes had some repairs. At 18 years it received a new 
loor, two new corner side sheets, eight new hopper sheets and 


the average life of a steel gondola car which cost $1,000, as 
16 years, and the scrap value of the car to be $200, five per 
cent per year would be about the proper rate to be used in 
figuring depreciation. 


LIFE OF WOODEN COAL CARS 


The records of a number of reads owning large numbers of 
wooden coal cars show that their life has varied between 16 
and 20 years, and the average life has been about 17 years. 
This class of equipment has usually been condemned and dis- 
mantled on account of the underframes and draft attach- 
ments becoming worn out and too weak for the heavy modern 
trains of coal cars. But for this reason, the life of these 
cars undoubtedly would have been about 20 years, which is 
the average life of a box car. However, in comparing the life 
of wooden coal cars with that of steel, we should bear in mind 
the fact that most of the wocden cars are of 20 and 30 tons 
capacity and few, if any, are over 40 tons, whereas few steel 
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coal cars have been built of less than 40 tons capacity and the 
majority of them carry 50 tons, while some are now being 
built to carry 75 and 90 tons. 


LIFE OF [RON AND STEEL BRIDGES 


The writer has obtained the views of a number of bridge 
engineers and engineers of maintenance of way, and most of 
them say that the life of iron and steel bridges varies in- 
definitely, so far as actual durability is concerned, provided 
they are kept well painted, as they usually are, and the ordi- 
nary repairs are maintained. In some cases iron bridges 30 
and 40 years.old have been perfectly good so far as deteriora- 
tion is concerned and have only been removed on account of 
the locomotives and cars becoming too heavy for their con- 
struction. Bridges which are exposed to salt air and water 


Fi ig. 2—A Car 4 Years Old Badly Rusted on Account of Not 
Being Repainted at the Proper Time 


corrode rapidly and their life is comparatively short, and salt 


water drippings from refrigerator cars used for shipping 
fresh meat tend to corrode the girders quite rapidly where 
the amount of this class of business is large. In comparing 
the life of iron and steel bridges with that of steel freight 
cars, we find the principal differences to be that the bridges 
are kept well painted and their life is not shortened as much 
by corrosion as is that of freight cars which are not kept 
painted on the inside. Many cars are not kept painted on 
the outside, and they are subject to more severe and frequent 
shocks in service. 
LIFE OF LOCOMOTIVE TENDERS 


The locomotive tender more closely approaches the steel 
coal car in the service tu which it is subjected and will afford 
a fairer comparison on this account. Locomotive tenders are 





Fig. 3—A Steel Car Five Years Old in Which the Hopper 
Sheets Required Renewal on Account of Corrosion; 
Note the Rusted Condition of the End, Stiffen- 
ing Rib and Buffer Plate 
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usually kept well painted on the outside, and whenever the 
locomotive receives general repairs, ordinarily once in about 
two years, it is thoroughly cleaned and painted outside, and 
often a coat of paint is applied to the coal space and to the top 
and bottom sheets. Many locomotives, thirty or more years 








Fig. 4—A Steel Gondola Car Weakened by Corrosion and 
Buckled by Service Shocks 


old, still have the original tender in fairly good condition. 
On some of these the inside sheets have been renewed, but in 
many the original outside sheets are still in a fair state of 
preservation. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF SHORT LIFE OF STEEL CARS 


There are many causes which tend to shorten the life of 
steel cars and the most active of these is corrosion. New 
steel cars are painted inside and out, but very few, if any, 
railroads attempt to keep the inside painted after the cars 
have gone into service, as it is thought that the effect of load- 








Fig. 5—A Steel Gondola Car Weakened by Corrosion to 
Such an Extent That It Finally Failed Under 
an Ordinary Load 


ing and unloading coal, ore, etc., is to wear the paint off so 
quickly that it would not last long enough to pay for the cost 
of the application. ‘Therefore, the corrosion of the inside of 
such cars generally starts within a few months after they go 
into service. ‘The paint on the outside varies in durability 
according to quality, the number of coats applied, and the 
manner of application, but it is nothing unusual to see cars 
only two or three years old the sides of which have begun 
to rust quite badly and Figs. 2 and 3 show cars only five 
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years old which had but little paint left on them. It is pretty 
certain that if these cars had been repainted when two or 
three years old, before the rust had become so general, the 
corrosion on the outside would have been stopped and the life 
of the side sheets prolonged. 

Some of the earlier steel cars were built so light, that they 
have become weakened by corrosion sooner than those of 
heavier construction, and such cars occasionally buckle up in 








Fig. 6—A Steel Gondola Damaged Beyond Repair; the Two 
Ends Were Doubled Together in an Accident About 
as Shown in the Photograph and It Was Cut 
Apart to Facilitate Loading 


trains as shown in Figs. 4 and 5. In designing steel cars, it 
has been a nice problem to determine just how far to go in 
putting in metal to increase the strength, and at the same time 
to cut out metal where it is not essential so as to keep the 
dead weight down to a minimum consistent with good service. 
In this respect, the practice of different roads varies so that 
we still see steel gondola cars of 100,000 lb. capacity weigh- 





Fig. 7—A Drop Bottom Gondola with Floor and Sides 
Rusted so That No Sheets Were Fit for the 
Application of New Material 





ing only about 38,000 lb., while others of the same capacity 
veigh 7,000 or 8,000 lb. more. This matter of keeping down 
the dead weight has always been a hobby of such prominent 
railroad builders as E. H. Harriman and J. J. Hill, and little 
argument is needed to prove the desirability of keeping the 
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dead weight as low as may be consistent with satisfactory 
service. ‘The tendency during the past four or five years has 
been to increase, somewhat, the weight of cars, but this has 
generally been done, not by using thicker sheets for the sides 
and bottoms, but by strengthening the sills and reinforcing 
the top edges of the sides and ends, and also by adding more 
substantial draft gear. These improvements should increase 
somewhat the life of these cars over those of earlier design, 
but in view of the heavier trains in which they are used it 
remains to be seen how far this will prove true. These prob- 
lems of keeping down the dead weight of cars and eliminating 
those of weak design are not new, for in the proceedings of 
one of the earliest meetings of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, held nearly 40 years ago, we find a lengthy discussion 
about these same questions and at that time it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that in the 15-ton car the maximum capa- 
city had finally been reached. 

Other causes of the short life of steel cars are the strains 
to which they are subjected in unloading machines and also 
tle use of sledges and bars in pounding the sides and hop- 
pers when the coal freezes or clogs and requires loosening. 
Some of the later designs of cars are provided with holes 
framed into the sides and hoppers, through which bars can be 
introduced to loosen the coal when it lodges. Another cause 








Fig. 8—Rusted Floor Sheet Cut from a Hopper Coal Car 
with a Broad Axe as Shown in Fig. 9 


of shortening their life is the heavier trains in which they 
are used, resulting in greater shocks than those for which they 
were originally designed. The effect of climate has quite an 
important bearing on the life of steel cars as there is a notice- 
able difference in the rapidity of corrosion of cars used mostly 
in proximity to salt water and to rivers where fogs are 
prevalent, and those which are kept principally in service in 
the dry climate west of the Missouri river. The writer's 
observations lead him to believe that corrosion is probably 25 
per cent more rapid in the vicinity of the salt water 
than in the drier climate of the interior. The nature of the 
loading also affects the deterioration. One road which 
uses steel hopper cars almost entirely in iron ore service 
reports that, “as yet none of them show any effects of 
deterioration due to rust,” although they are about 16 years 
old. Coal having much sulphur and other impurities is mcre 
injurious to steel sheets than the better grades of coal, and 
wet ashes from cinder pits are especially active in hastening 
corrosion. 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


For the first five or six years of the life of a steel car the 
repairs are light and it is easy to decide just what work 
should be done, but after eight or ten years the floor and 
hopper sheets of many cars have become so corroded that they 
must be renewed, and in some cases the sides also rust through 
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at the ends and bottom while the rest of the sheets are worth 
preserving. After a few years more many cars become so 


generally corroded that it is doubtful whether the side sheets © 


are strong enough to make it advisable to rivet new bottom 
and hoppers to them. Then the problem is whether to apply 
new side sheets, if the car has already had a new bottom and 
hoppers; or, in cases where these have again become weakened, 
to give the car general repairs using such of the original parts 
as may yet be serviceable; or to build an entire new body 
using the same trucks; or to dismantle the car entirely and 
eliminate it from the equipment list. Under these conditions 
the program will be more or less affected by the capacity of 
the car and the desirability of improvements in the design 
and the operating mechanism. 

When steel cars become damaged in wrecks, the question of 














Fig. 9—Broad Axe Made by Drawing Out One End of a 
Sledge, and the Manner of Using It to Cut Rusted 
Steel Sheets 


repairs is quite a different one from that of repairing wooden 
cars, as in the latter case the damaged parts are removed and 
replaced with new sills, siding, flooring, etc., at a considerable 
expense for material. On the other hand, unless a steel car 
is damaged almost beyond recognition, the various parts can 
generally be straightened out and replaced on the car, if they 
were previously in good condition. One road, owning over 
100,000 steel coal cars, has lost only about 20 of them on 
account of heing damaged beyond repair, but if these had 
been wooden cars, probably many hundreds of them would 
have been destroyed within the same period. 

On another road which has over 50,000 hopper and gon- 
dola cars, only about two per cent of the all-steel cars were 
damaged beyond repair during the first 12 or 13 years of their 





life. but of the composite cars having steel frames and wood corrosion that there was not enough good material left in the 
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sides and bottoms, about 11 per cent were destroyed. This 
large difference was probably affected to some extent by the 
fact that the composite cars were not originally as well de- 
signed as the steel cars, but after making due allowance for 
this, the all-steel cars seem to have the advantage over the 
composite cars in the matter of durability. 


REBUILDING STEEL CARS 


On a road which owns a large number of steel gondola and 
hopper cars, the latter have been found to reach the limit of 
the profitable life of the body in about 13 or 14 years. When 
the cars were from eight to ten years old, it became necessary 
to renew the floor and hoppers, and in about four or five years 
more, the sides and other parts had become practically worn 
out, so that it was very doubtful whether the bodies were 
worth the application of more new material for repairs. A 
study of the subject indicated that an entire new body would 
cost only about $25 more than general repairs to the old body, 
retaining such parts as might be fit for further service. The 
trucks were in good general condition so that with the renewal 
of some worn parts, they could be made practically equal to 
new. The body after receiving general repairs was estimated 
as worth only about 65 per cent of the value, new, of a gon- 
dola and 75 per cent of a new hopper car, whereas the gencral 














Fig. 10—Car Partly Loaded with Scrap Sheets from Hopper 
Coal Cars Showing the Extent to Which It Is Neces- 
sary to Cut Cars Down to Prepare Them for 
Sale and Shipment 


repairs would probably not extend the life of the car more 
than six or eight years. The repaired car, if destroyed on a 
foreign line, would have its depreciation calculated from the 
date of its original construction, whereas the new body would 
have its depreciation calculated from the time when the body 
was built, which made a good argument in favor of a new 
body. 

Other points in favor of the new body were that with the 
experience obtained from the maintenance of the old bodies, 
some improvements in the design were possible which would 
make the new body more satisfactory in service and better able 
to withstand the effects of heavy trains, dumping machines. 
etc. It would also have the further advantage of not being 
on the repair tracks as often as the repaired car. It was, 
therefore, decided to buy new bodies to replace the old hopper 
bodies of 100,000 Ib. capacity and use the air brakes, 
couplers, draft gear and trucks of the old cars under the new 
bodies. In the case of the 80,000 lb. gondolas it was not 
thought profitable to perpetuate a steel car of this capacity, 
and therefore it was decided to use the trucks and other serv- 
iceable parts under new box and stock car bodies of 80,000 
lb capacity. Figs. 4,5, 7 and 8 illustrate some of the condi- 
tions found in the cars which had reached the limit of their 
life on account of the sheets being so generally weakened by 
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bodies to justify general repairs. Fig. 9 shows the method of 
cutting down the bodies of these old steel cars by using a 
heavy broad-axe to cut the thinner sheets. The oxy-acetylene 
blow-pipe process is used to cut the angles, sills and heavier 
sheets. By these methods, the total cost of cutting down a 
condemned steel hopper car body to sizes suitable for sale, 
was less than $6, including both labor and oxy-acetylene gas. 
Figs. 8 and 10 show the extent to which the old cars are cut 
up so as to be acceptable to the purchasers of scrap. Some of 
the end sills, gussets, side stakes and other parts of the con- 
demned cars were considered worth saving for repairs to 
other cars which are to be maintained for a time and Fig. 11 
shows a car load of this serviceable second hand material. 


PAINTING STEEL FREIGHT CARS 


There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether or 
not it pays to keep steel coal and ore cars well painted and the 
majority of superintendents of motive power believe that it 
would pay to do so, but many of the higher officers who are 
responsible for the entire cost of operation seem to have con- 
cluded that it does not pay to paint them except when they 
receive new sheets or the letters and numbers need to be 
brightened up so that their ownership and identity can be 
distinguished. A committee of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association investigated this subject several years ago and 
their conclusions as presented at the 1908 convention were as 
follows: 

“We cannot be too emphatic as to the necessity of taking the proper 
care of the exterior, and regret that we are not able to give the interior 
the same care. 

“The painting of the inside of steel cars has been thought by some to 
be beneficial, but your committee can see no lasting results in this, and 
do not recommend it, but is of the opinion that coating the interior of the 
cars about once every six months with black oil would act as a preservative.” 

During the following year a number of cars were painted 
with different mixtures for test purposes and special attention 
was given to painting the insides of the cars. At the 1909 
convention the committee reported upon the painting of the 
inside of cars as follows: 


“One car bearing mixture No. 4 was examined after being in service 
4 months and 17 days and shows the inside well preserved, but considerable 
of the paint gone from the bottom, yet there seemed to be retardation of the 








Fig. 11—Car Load of Serviceable Pressed Steel Shapes Saved 
from Dismantled Hopper Coal Cars for Repairs to 
Other Cars of the Same Class 


rusting and no accumulation of scale. This mixture shows better results 
than mixtures Nos. 1, 2 and 3.” (Mixture No. 4 consisted of 30 lb. of 
tar, 40 Ib. of aniline oil and 170 lb. of corn oil.) 

However, the committee’s conclusions were, “It will be a 
very hard matter to find a preservative that will take care ot 
the interior. The best preservative is to keep the cars in 
active service. Some steel cars that have been in active service 
for 10 years have the plates in excellent condition and from 
appearances, they are good for 10 years more. It is a pretty 
well known fact that where cars stand idle for a couple of 
months, the deterioration of plates on the inside is equal to 
\wo or three years’ service.” 

Similar opinions were expressed by several of the members 
of the Association who took part in the discussion. So far 
as the exterior of the car was concerned, practically all those 
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discussing the report gave it as their opinion that they should 
be kept well painted. Nevertheless, this practice has not been 
generally followed. 

As to the frequency with which steel cars should be painted, 
there is quite a difference in opinion. Some roads paint them 
once in every three years, others once in four or five years and 
others only when they receive new sheets in the course of 
repairs. Estimates of the cost of painting also vary widely, 
and as might be expected, those roads which paint their cars 
most infrequently are the ones on which the cost of painting 
is high, varying from $5 to $10 for each painting, while those 
roads which keep their cars well painted report the cost as 
varying from $6 to $1 for each painting. There would 
naturally be a considerable variation in the cost per painting 





Fig. 12—Side Sill of a Steel Car Seven Years Old, Showing 
Corrosion Due to Lack of Paint 


according to the kind of material, the class of labor used and 
the condition of the car when painted, but a comparison of 
the figures indicates that it costs but little more during the 
life of the car to keep it well painted than it does to paint it 
only when the car becomes badly corroded and requires more 
thorough treatment. 

The difference in the average age and condition of such 
cars as have been kept well painted and those which have not 
been so well maintained, makes it seem fair to conclude that 
thorough painting will probably prolong the life of steel 
freight cars between 25 and 50 per cent. Assuming that the 
average life of a car is 16 years, and that the cost per painting 
would be $5, it seems very probable that an expenditure of 
$25 or $30 additional for painting would prolong its life one 
third, or about five years. This is a conservative estimate and 
it would certainly be a good investment when applied to cars 
costing $1,000 apiece. Some other arguments in favor of 
keeping steel cars well painted are, that it will help to prevent 
their becoming weakened by corrosion so that they are liable 
to buckle up in heavy trains, also that the appearance of 
cars will be much better and although this may have no com- 
mercial value, yet it tends to create a favorable impression 
about the owning road. The arguments which are often ad- 
vanced against keeping steel coal and coke cars thoroughly 
painted, seem frequently to be applied to steel underframes 
and other parts of cars which do not come in contact with the 
lading, and these are often found to be so corroded that their 
life is much shortened. (See Fig. 12.) - 


STEEL PASSENGER CARS 


The estimated life of steel passenger cars has been placed 
by various authorities at from 30 to 50 years, but as none of 
them are yet half that age there is no data at hand on which to 
base any definite conclusions. The elements affecting the 
deterioration of steel passenger cars are different from those 
which apply to freight cars but several years’ experience with 
such cars show conclusively that they must be kept well 
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painied or they will deteriorate more rapidly than wooden 
cars. Cases have been noticed where the doors and window 
frames which were made of pressed steel shapes, have begun 
to rust badly within two or three years and for this reason 
the Pullman Company and some railroads have returned to 
the use of wooden window sash in their more recent equip- 
ment. Also some of the railroads that used metal doors on 
their first steel passenger train cars found so many objections 
to them that they have been discarded and wooden doors used 
in the later cars. The parts of steel passenger cars which 
start first to rust are the roofs and the moldings or joints 
between the sheets at the clerestories and eaves, and there 
can be no doubt about the importance of keeping these parts 
well painted. 
CONCLUSIONS 

First.—The average age of steel gondola and hopper cars 
will probably be about 16 years, judging by the records of 
those cars which have already reached their limit of life. 

Second.—The depreciation of steel gondola and hopper 
cars should be calculated at about five per cent. 

Third.—It will pay to keep steel cars well painted on ac- 
count of preserving their strength and improving their appear- 
ance and extending their life. 

Since the notes and photographs used for this article were 
made, there was presented at the December meeting of the 
Pittsburg Railway Club a paper on “The Life of a Steel 
Freight Car,” by S. Lynn, master car builder of the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie and it is interesting to note that the 
points mentioned in his paper as well as those brought out in 
the discussion, agree in most of the essential facts with the 
observations and conclusions contained in this article. Two 
statements made in the discussion are especially worth 
quoting, namely: 

“Tf the steel car was given reasonable treatment and repairs 
made when needed, and repainted when the steel became 
exposed to the weather, the renewing of some of the parts 
would not become necessary for a longer period than is now 
the case.” 

“One of the most important things determining the life of 
a steel car is the question of maintenance. If you spend the 
right amount of money at the right time, you can get pro- 
longed life and service.” 


REPORT ON FELTON COLLISION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a report, 
signed by H. W. Belnap, chief of the Division of Safety, 
and dated January 28, giving the results of an investigation 
of the rear collision of first class trains on the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Felton, Pa., December 17, where five persons were 
killed and 21 injured. Felton is about two miles west of 
Chester. The leading train, local passenger No. 124, had 
been side-tracked at this place for fast passenger train No. 
524, and the other train involved in the collision, extra 5108, 
consisting of empty baggage cars, running on passenger time, 
had been side-tracked for the same purpose at Silverside, 
Del., six miles back, for the same purpose. After the pas- 
sage of the fast train, No. 5108 followed it; No. 124 pro- 
ceeded from the siding to the main track at Felton in the same 
manner, and just as its rear car had cleared the main track 
it was run into by 5108. The collision occurred about 5:40 
p. m.; the weather was foggy. 

The line is equipped with automatic block signals. The 
home signal at Felton is 545 ft. in the rear of the switch; and 
the distant signal for this home signal is 6,487 ft. farther 
in the rear. There is a switch indicator at the switch at Fel- 
ton; and the baggage man of train 124, who set the switch to 
allow the train to pass from the siding to the main line, says 
that he held his lantern up to the indicator and noted that it 
showed clear; and then he turned around and set the switch 
within two seconds from the time that he examined the indi- 
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cator. This indicator, however, is controlled by the track cir- 
cuit only as far back as the distant signal; and the inspector, 
after carefully calculating times and distances, and studying 
the testimony as to speed, and making experiments to deter- 
mine how long a time is required for a train to move from the 
siding to the main track, concludes that extra 5108 passed 
the distant signal at the same moment that the switch was 
opened at Felton, so that both the engineman of the extra and 
the baggage man in charge of the switch received a safety 
indication. 

The rules require all trains to approach signals, in foggy 
weather, under control; and the failure of the engineman of 
5108 to do this at the home signal at Felton is given in the 
report as one of the causes of the collision. No. 5108 was 
running at high speed. 

Another rule requires that where there are telephones at the 
outlets of passing sidings, trainmen, in a case like this, must 
report to the operator at the station before moving out of a 
siding; but this rule was not complied with. Testimony of 
the officers indicates that compliance has not been enforced 
except in the case of second-class trains. This passenger 
train, No. 124, regularly sets off in this way to allow the fast 
train to pass, without any special instructions; always de- 
pending for safety entirely on the block signals and the 
switch indicators. The locomotives of both fast trains, 524 
and 5108, were equipped with speed recorders, but the routine 
inspection of this apparatus and the discipline in connection 
with its use were both found defective and no record of actual 
speed either of 5108 or of 524 could be produced. There is 
no evidence that the switch indicator or any of the signals 
failed to operate properly. 

In regard to the neglect of the telephone rule, the report 
says that having such a rule, worded so as to apply to al 
trains, but in practice not being applied to a certain class, 
tends to lack of respect for all rules, and a condition of 
general laxity. 


THE NOTORIOUS JUMPING RAILROAD OF 
CALAVERAS COUNTY 


(With Apologies to Mark Twain) 


By Blewett Lee 
General Solicitor of the Illinois Central 


Thish-yer Uncle Sam had steam boats and clipper ships 
and canals, and all them kind of things, till you couldn't 
rest, and you couldn’t fetch nothing for him to bet on but 
he’d match you. He ketched a railroad one day, and took it 
kome, and said he cal’lated to regulate it; and so he never 
done nothing for three months but set in his back yard and 
learn that railroad to jump. And you bet he did learn it, 
too. He’d give it a little punch behind, and the next minute 
you’d see that railroad whirling in the air like a doughnut— 
see it turn one summerset, or maybe a couple, if it got a good 
start, and come down flat-footed and all right, like a cat. 
He got it up so in the matter of ketching shipments, and 
kep’ it in practice so constant, that it’d nail a shipment every 
time as fur as it could see it. Uncle Sam said all a railroad 
wanted was regulation, and it could do ’most anything—and 
I believe him. Why, I’ve seen him set Grand Pacific down 
here on this floor—Grand Pacific was the name of the rail- 
road—and sing out, “Shipments, Grandy, shipments!” and 
quicker’n you could wink it’d spring up and snake a ship- 
ment off’n the counter there, and flop down on the floor ag’in, 
as solid as a gob of mud, and fall to scratching the side of 
its head with its hind foot as indifferent as if it hadn’t no 
idea it’d been doin’ any more’n any property might do. You 
never see a railroad so modest and straightfor’ard as it was. 
for all it was so gifted. And when it come to fair and square 
jumping on a dead level, it could get over more ground at one 
straddle than any property of its breed you ever see. Jump- 
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ing on a dead level was its strong suit, you understand; and 
when it came to that, Uncle Sam would ante up money on it 
as long as he had a red. Uncle Sam was monstrous proud 
of h.s railroad, and well he might be, for fellers that had 
traveled everywheres said it laid over any road ever they see. 

Well, Uncle Sam kept the railroad in a little box like a 
couit house, and he used to fetch it down town sometimes and 
lay for a bet. One day a statesman—a stranger in the camp, 
he was—come acrost him with his box, and says: 

“What might it be that you’ve got in the box?” 

And Uncle Sam says, sorter indifferent-like: “It might be a 
steam boat, or it might be a postoffice, maybe, but it ain’t— 
it’s just a railroad.” 

And the statesman took it, and looked at it careful, and 
turned it round this way and that, and says: ‘‘H’m—so ’tis. 
Well, what’s it good for?” 

“Well,” Uncle Sam says, easy and careless, “it’s good 
enough for one thing, I should judge—it can out-jump any 
property in Calaveras county.” 

The statesman took the box again, and took another long, 
particular look, and gave it back to Uncle Sam and says, very 
deliberate, “Well,” he says, “I don’t see no p’ints about that 
railroad that’s any better’n any other property.” 

‘“Maybe you don’t,” Uncle Sam says. ‘Maybe you under- 
stand railroads and maybe you don’t understand ’em; maybe 
you’ve had experience, and maybe you ain’t only a amature, 
as it were. Anyways, I’ve got my opinion, and I’ll resk an 
office that it can out-jump any property in Calaveras county.” 

And the statesman studied a minute, and then says, kinder 
sad like, ‘‘Well, I’m only a stranger here and I ain’t got no 
railroad, but if I had a farm I’d bet you.” 

And then Uncle Sam says, ‘“That’s all right—that’s all 
right—if you'll hold my box a minute, I'll go and get vou a 
farm.” And so the statesman took the box, and put up his 
bet along with Uncle Sam’s, and set down to wait. 

So he set there a good while thinking and thinking to his- 
self, and then he got the railroad out and pried his mouth 
open and took a teaspoon and filled it full of enactments— 
filled it pretty near up to its chin—and set it on the floor. 
Uncle Sam he went to the Public Lands and slopped around 
and finally he ketched a farm, and fetched it in and gave it 
to the statesman, and says: 

‘Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside of Grandy, with 
his forepaws just even with Grandy’s, and I’ll give the word.” 
Then he says, ““One—two—three—git/”’ and him and the 
statesman touched up the railroad and the farm from be- 
hind, and the farm hopped off lively, but Grandy just give a 
heave, and hysted up its shoulders—so—like a Frenchman, 
but it warn’t no use—it couldn’t budge; it was planted as 
solid as a church, and it couldn’t no more stir than if it was 
anchored out. Uncle Sam was a good deal surprised, and he 
was disgusted, too, but he didn’t have no idea what the 
matter was, of course. 

The statesman took the office and started away; and 
when he was going out at the door, he sorter jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder—so—at Grandy, and says agin, very 
deliberate, ‘‘Well,” he says, “J don’t see no p’ints about that 
railroad that’s any better’n any other property.” 

Uncle Sam he stood scratching his head and looking down 
at Grandy a long time, and at last he says, “I do wonder 
what in the nation that railroad throw’d off for—I wonder 
if there arn’t something the matter with it—it ’pears to look 
mighty baggy, somehow.” And he ketched Grandy by the 
nap of the neck and hefted it, and says, “Why, blame my 
cats if it don’t weigh five pounds!” and turned it upside 
down and it belched out a double handful of state statutes, 
45 acts of Congress, 187 orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 245 orders of State Commissions, and 147 
municipal ordinances. And then Uncle Sam see how it was, 
and he was the maddest man—he set the railroad down and 
took out after that statesman, but he never ketched him. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION PLANS TO 
RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 


The American Railway Association, following a meeting 
in New York City last week of its car service commission, 
issued a statement on Friday announcing that the associa- 
tion has determined to take energetic steps to relieve the car 
shortage on western railroads, and that as an important step 
in that direction the larger roads east of Chicago have agreed 
to deliver to western roads 20 per cent more box cars than 
are received from western roads. The car service commis- 
sion will keep a check on whether the plan is being carried 
out by all eastern roads, and the association has empowered 
its executive committee to impose a fine upon any railroads 
violating its car service rules. The association will also 
exert itself to the utmost to the end that the existing situation 
may be improved. 

In addition to the plan for delivering box cars to western 
roads, according to the statement, the eastern roads expect 
to exert all possible pressure upon consignees to do two 
things: Unload as rapidly as possible cars now ready for 
delivery, and avoid ordering goods which cannot be promptly 
unloaded. 

The car service commission which formulated these plans 
at its meeting, is composed of the following members of the 
executive committee of the association: 

Fairfax Harrison (chairman), president, Southern; A. H. 
Smith, president, New York Central Lines; R. H. Aishton, 
vice-president, Chicago & North Western; G. L. Peck, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Lines; H. E. Byram, vice-president, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and Arthur Hale, secretary. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The car service commission, after careful inquiry, found 
the facts and causes underlying the present situation to be 
in general as follows: 

‘There is a general shortage of box cars for the movement 
of wheat and other small grain in the territory west of Chi- 
cago as far as the Twin Cities on the northwest and Kansas 
City and St. Louis on the southwest, and which extends west 
through Colorado and beyond. Shortages are reported from 
several sources on the Pacific slope, including both California 
and Oregon and also on the Mobile & Ohio. There is also 
a shortage of coal cars in the Alleghenies. 

“While these car shortages exist, there is a freight con- 
gestion in New England and around New York City and toa 
lesser degree at other Atlantic ports. An idea of the unusual 
character of the situation will be gathered from the fact that 
western railroads owning 402,247 cars had on their lines on 
February 1 only 360,017 cars, a deficiency of 10.50 per cent. 
On the same date eastern railroads owning 757,744 cars had 
on their lines 857,203 cars, an excess of 100,000 cars or 13.12 
per cent. 

“The situation is most aggravated in New England. The 
roads in that territory owning 70,428 cars on February 1 had 
on their lines 101,295 cars, an excess of 43.83 per cent. 

“The causes of this situation are: 

‘“1.—The increase in exports from the Atlantic ports. 
There are differences of opinion as to whether or not there are 
enough vessels, but the ships available are not as well suited 
to the freight as in normal times, and on this account it takes 
more time now than usual to get the freight from the cars to 
the ships. Further delays are due to control of vessels by 
foreign governments. Some cars have been standing in the 
yards for months because the vessels for which their freight 
was destined have been commandeered. Furthermore, a con- 
siderable amount of munitions appears to have been shipped 
without due regard to whether there were vessels for it or not. 
The closing of the Panama canal has aggravated matters. 

“2.—With the increase in exports there have been large 
increases in shipments to many industries east of the Alle- 
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ghenies, especially in New England, and industries have 
attempted to handle these increased shipments of raw material, 
coal, etc., without adding to their own facilities. This has 
resulted in slow unloading of freight at local points. The 
slow unloading of export and local freight has resulted in 
congestion in yards and slow movement, and this in turn 
has resulted in the ordering of still more freight in the hope 
that some of it will come through. 

““3.—On top of all this came the fear of a coal strike on 
April 1, and everyone is buying as much coal as he can with- 
out regard to how much he can unload. These cars loaded 
with coal for local points further block the movement of box 
cars. 

‘*4.—The whole situation has been made more than ordi- 
narily difficult by the extremely untoward conditions which 
have prevailed in and near New York and in New England 
during the past two months. There has been a very large 
amount of snow, fog and sleet, all of which have contributed 
to the congestion of traffic. 

‘All lines are exerting their utmost efforts to unload cars 
and the embargo is being used freely. The trunk lines have 
succeeded in reducing the free time on the bulk of the export 
from 30 days to 15. This applies, however, only to export 
on domestic bills of lading other than grain. 

“One difficulty is that export grain can be held without 
extra charge until ships are ready, and storage charges apply 
only when the grain is put in an elevator. If, therefore, an 
elevator is full and remains full, a shipper can get free storage 
of his grain in cars almost indefinitely. 

“In view of the foregoing facts, causes and prospects, the 
American Railway Association, through its car service com- 
mission, has after careful consideration adopted a policy 
designed to remedy the situation, and set it forth in a letter 
forwarded to the Interstate Commerce Commission and also 
to each railroad in the United States. It is expected that 
salutary results will follow from the policy outlined. The 
letter is as follows: 

“The conmmission on car service has heard the eastern and 
western roads on the subject of the shortage of cars for grain 
loading for the west and the surplus of cars at the Atlantic 
seaboard and New England. 

“It is apparent from the testimony and from the location 
statements of the western lines that, generally speaking, they 
have on their lines less cars for grain loading than they are 
entitled to have under car service rules by reason of their 
ownership, and that many of these cars are now held under 
load at the Atlantic seaboard and New England. It is also 
apparent that the eastern roads are having great difficulty in 
returning empties west because of the congestion, due no: 
only to export business and the general increase in domest:< 
business, but to the practice of shippers of disregarding em 
bargoes intended to prevent such congestion, and consignees 
ordering more cars than they can unload promptly. 

: Therefore, pending a further investigation of the case and 
an attempt to deal with principles, the commission now recom- 
mends for immediate relief: 

“<1 That the eastern railroads shall make a strong effort 
in good faith to return box cars westbound in excess of at 
least 20 per cent above what they receive from their eastern 
connections. 

“2 That the western railroads make a strong effort to 
discourage the loading to the Atlantic seaboard and New 
England of commodities of a character which it is apparent 
cannot be readily unloaded and promptly disposed of. 

“<3 That shippers in the east be urged to refrain from 
ordering freight in excess of their ability to promptly unload. 

“<4 The action of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in granting the request of the railroads for decreased free 
time at the ports will prove, it is hoped, a substantial aid in 
effecting relief. ‘The commission on car service urges further 
consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission of ihe 
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requests for increased demurrage and storage charges as a 
further aid in this difficult situation.’ ” 

The Committee on Relations Between Railroads of the 
American Railway Association held a conference at Chicago 
on Friday and Saturday, February 25 and 26, with the 
demurrage committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. ‘The general car situation was discussed and the 
railroad committee proposed a plan of increasing the demur- 
rage rate to prevent detention of cars by shippers and con- 
signees. The shippers’ committee asked time for a further 
investigation of the subject and the meeting was adjourned 
with the understanding that another meeting would be held. 





LIABILITY OF MILITARY RAILROADS 


By Walter S. Hiatt 
Our Special European Correspondent 


It has recently been decided in France that railroads, 
though operated under military authority, may be held liable 
hefore civil courts for loss and damage claims and for in- 
juries to passengers. 

This decision was given in a test case brought against the 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean. One of its auto-trucks struck 
a street car and slightly injured a woman passenger. She 
sued the railroad, which denied its liability on the ground 
that the act was one of an employee who was mobilized as a 
soldier, and further, because the railroad itself was being 
operated under military authority. Various chambers of 
commerce, whose members had been unable to obtain satis- 
faction regarding complaints concerning non-delivery of 
freight, were also interested in any decision as to the rail- 
way’s responsibility. 

The minister of public works, who supervises the conduct 
of the railroads in times of peace, had issued various rulings 
regarding the precedence of military freights over civil 
freights, which at the same time sought to secure prompt 
handling for the latter, but he had not been able to establish 
the question of responsibility where shippers had a grievance. 

Finally, the minister of war has settled the whole ques- 
tion by stating that the various rulings giving precedence to 
military transports would in no wise alter the common law 
rights of shippers or injured persons to sue the railroads 
through the usual channels of the civil courts in contra-dis- 
tinction to the military courts established in various parts of 
France for the purpose of hearing cases affecting the public 
safety. 

On the other hand, the ruling has also been made that 
railroads are not obliged to permit soldiers detailed to muni- 
tions factories and other such work to travel at the one-quar- 
ter fares established for soldiers both in times of war and 
peace. Many thousands of soldiers, competent as mechanics, 
have been withdrawn from active military duty to work in the 
various government or private factories turning out munitions 
of war. The railroads charged these men full fares and 
were fairly deluged by complaints. In every railroad station, 
and at many street car stations in France, a complaint book 
is maintained by law for the benefit of the public, response 
to any complaint being required within one month. These 
soliders detailed to civil duties seem to have made complaints 
through this means almost to a man. The dispute was set- 
tled in favor of the railroads on the ground that the men 
were being paid, in addition to the pay of five cents a day 
as soldiers, the full wages of the shops in which they were 
employed. 





RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN CoLomBi1aA.—A law recently 
passed in Colombia authorizes the Colombian government to 
complete all the necessary arrangements by December, 1916, 
at the latest, for the construction of a railway from Cucuta 
or Puerto Villamizar to the Magdalena river. 













Description of 30-Mile 
Link Between West 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, a subsidiary of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, is now building a line from Edgington, 
Ky., to Waverly, Ohio, which is one of the few pieces of 
heavy railroad construction in progress at the present time. 
An important feature of the project is a bridge over the Ohio 
river at Sciotoville, Ohio, a structure of large proportions 
and unusual design. 

This project is an important step in the plan of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to secure its own independent line from the 
coal fields of West Virginia and Kentucky to the Great 
Lakes and the northwest. The Chesapeake & Ohio is one 
of the important carriers of West Virginia coal. In 1915 
21,326,000 tons, or 70.25 per cent. of its freight traffic, con- 
sisted of bituminous coal and coke, A large portion of this 
is hauled east to tidewater at Newport News, but a very large 
tonnage also moves west for distribution through the middle 
west. The two most important coal fields along its lines are 
the New River and Kanawha River fields, lying east and 
west of Gauley, W. Va., respectively. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio also secures considerable coal from fields in eastern 
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Map Showing Strategic Importance of the New Line 


Kentucky, which is brought to the main line over the Big 
Sandy branch, connecting at Ashland, Ky. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio owns a majority of the stock of 


the Hocking Valley, which extends from Athens, Ohio,. 


through Columbus to Toledo. In connection with the New 
York Central Lines, it also purchased a few years ago a half 
interest in the Kanawha & Michigan, extending from Gauley, 
W. Va., to a connection with the Hocking Valley at Athens. 
The route from Gauley to Toledo by way of the Kanawha & 
Michigan and the Hocking Valley is 340 miles long, and 
gives a direct cutlet for the coal from the New River field. 
This route, however, did not serve the Kanawha River field 
as it involved a back haul to Gauley for delivery to the 
Kanawha & Michigan. As a result, much of this coal billed 
for Toledo was delivered to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton at Cincinnati, or to the Norfolk & Western at Kenova, 
the latter road turning it over to the Hocking Valley at 
Columbus. 

In accordance with a decision of the United States District 
Court, in 1914, the Chesapeake & Ohio was required to dis- 
pose of its interest in the Kanawha & Michigan, and, in con- 


Construction of the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 


Virginia and the 


Line Forming Important 


Northwest 


sequence, there is a gap in the route from the coal fields to 
the Great Lakes between the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
proper and of its subsidiary, the Hocking Valley. To close 
this gap the Chesapeake & Ohio has, therefore, undertaken 
the construction of the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, which 
leaves the main line at Edgington, Ky., west of all these coal 
fields, and extends northward to a connection with the Hock- 
ing Valley at Columbus. This line will afford a direct 
western outlet for the coal from all the fields tributary to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio much shorter than the route via Cincin- 
nati, and only seven miles longer than the original route via 
the Kanawha & Michigan for that portion of the traffic 
originating east of Gauley. It will give the Chesapeake & 
Ohio a line of its own to the Great Lakes, thereby strengthen- 
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Map and Profile of the Line Between Edgington and Waverly 





ing its position for the handling of westbound coal, as has 
the construction of the facilities at Newport News for 
the handling of eastbound coal. Surveys have been made 
for the entire distance from Edgington to Columbus, but the 
present work covers only the portion south of Waverly, 30.4 
miles long, trackage rights having been secured for the pres- 
ent over the Norfolk & Western between Waverly and 
Columbus. 
LOCATION OF THE LINE. 

Considering the character of the country, and especially 
the part between Sciotoville and Waverly, the standards 
adopted for the line are unusual. The ruling grade against 
traffic, i.e., northbound, is 0.2 per cent and in the opposite di- 
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rection 0.3 per cent. The 0.2 per cent grade is based on the 
use of Mallet locomotives, with a tractive effort of 80,000 
lb. and an assumed train load of 6,000 tons. The anti- 
cipated total northbound tonnage at the outset is 5,000,000 
tons per annum. The maximum rate of curvature is 2 deg., 
although there are only four curves of 2 deg. on the located 
line north of Waverly there will be no curves in excess of 1 
deg. The temporary connection with the Norfolk & Western 
at Waverly requires an 0.8 per cent grade against southbound 
traffic. Initial construction provides for single track, with 
6,000-ft. passing tracks at intervals of four miles. 

The location is interesting also because the line leaves 
the Scioto river at Waverly to traverse much more rugged 
country than that elong the Scioto valley, which offers a 
water grade to the Ohio river at a point only seven or eight 
miles west of Sciotoville, where the new line crosses the 
Ohio. In fact, all of the first surveys followed the Scioto 
valley, but a location north from Sciotoville following the 
general direction of the Little Scioto river was selected as 
possessing certain advantages over the locations originally 
considered. Among these may be mentioned the avoidance 
of the city of Portsmouth, Ohio, and its incident congestion 
and high land values, and the elimination of the flood 


hazards of the Scioto valley, which seriously interrupted rail- . 


road operation in 1913. 

Commencing with the connection with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio main line west of Edgington, the new line rises on a 
long embankment across the Ohio river bottoms to the ele- 
vation necessary for the bridge crossing, and reaches the 
Ohio side just east of the mouth of the Little Scioto river. 
The line follows a generally northerly direction up the valley 
of this stream and its tributary, Rock fork, for some 17 
miles, crossing the water shed at the summit cut into the 
valley of Peck’s creek, a tributary of Beaver creek, which 
is crossed three miles beyond. About one mile further north 











Shovel at End of Side Hill Cut 


the line turns to the northwest and continues approximately 
parallel to the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. About three miles 
from Waverly the proposed extension to Columbus will cross 
over this road, while the temporary connection continues 
south of it to a connection with the Norfolk & Western just 
south of its Scioto river bridge near Waverly. 

The location along the Little Scioto is at a considerable 
elevation above the bed of the stream, following along the 
steep bluffs, first on the east and later on the west side, neces- 
sitating a great many rock cuts, most of which are deep and 
relatively short. The country along the lower portion of 
Rock fork is much more open, and the cuts are largely in 
earth. This is true also of the summit cut, which is 10,000 
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ft. long, with a maximum depth of 50 ft. The approaches 
to the summit cut are located in narrow, winding valleys, 
making the location a difficult matter with the adopted stand- 
ards as to curvature. Aside from this, the difference between 
the gradients of the line and those of the waterways ap- 
proaching the cut is such that the grade at each end of the 
cut is considerably below the drainage, a condition which has 
necessitated extensive creek channel changes. Between 
Beaver creek and Waverly there is open rolling country, re- 
quiring a number of rather long cuts and fills. 


EARTHWORK. 


The approach to the bridge on the Kentucky side is under 
contract to W. W. Boxley & Co., of Roanoke, Va., and con- 
sists of a fill 134 miles long, varying from 0 to 52 ft. in 








View from First Lift of a 70-Ft. Fill, Showing Construction 
Track Going Around the Hill to the Shovel Seen 
at the Top of the Cut 


height, and containing 450,000 cu. yd. This has all been 
taken from a borrow pit in the river bottoms, using a 
Marion model 61 steam shovel and two trains of six 12- 
yd. Western dump cars each. The first 125,000 cu. 
yd. was placed by raising the track in place and using a 
spreader. The rest was dumped from a trestle. 

Rinehart & Dennis, Charlottesville, Va., have the general 
contract for the first four miles north of the Ohio river, 
which includes the major portion of the rock work. This is. 
being handled in a number of subcontracts by a variety of 
methods. Most of the rock is Waverly shale, easy to drill, 
but of a rubbery nature, resisting explosives. Spring shots 
have the effect of splitting the rock along the seams rather 
than forming pockets. It also breaks out in large fragments, 
requiring much “Jap” drilling and ‘adobe’ shooting to. 
permit handling with a shovel, although pieces of 14 cu. 
yd. volume have been picked up. Upon exposure to the air, 
this shale disintegrates rapidly, so that it is believed that the 
fills will all have the appearance of earth embankments 
within a year. 

One sub-contract involved two large side hill cuts contain- 
ing 360,000 cu. yd. Well drills with 3-in. bits were 
used for most of the drilling. Holes were spaced 25 ft. 
center to center longitudinally, from 40 to 50 ft. back from 
the face and of a depth sufficient to go almost to grade. As 
many as five holes containing a total of 11,000 pounds of 
powder were shot at one time. 

One cut is 125 ft. deep and only 700 ft. long, containing 
35,800 cu. yd. of rock which was shot off in benches 
and was handled by hand into mule-drawn cars. One of the 
heaviest sub-contracts involved the moving of 600,000 cu. 
yd. in a length of 3,500 ft., 70 per cent of which was 
rock. The heavier portion comprised a 90-ft. cut and a 70- 




















March 3, 1916 


ft. fill across Dan White hollow, the latter being made in 


two lifts. In order to get a practical grade line for the opera- 
tion of the material trains between the lower lift of the fill 
and the first cut of the shovel, it was necessary to start the 
shovel at the far end of the cut and operate the trains over a 
track following around the side of the hill. A part of the 
second lift was worked by hand by a crew of eight men 
working as station men. They entered the cut at grade by 
tunneling and trapping. In another cut on this sub-contract 
a stratum of gumbo was encountered, which proved to be of 
such a treacherous nature that it was decided to waste 30,000 
cu. yd. of it. 

Winston & Co., Richmond, Va., have the next general 














View of Substructure for Ohio River Bridge 


contract, the south end, including a portion of the rock 
work, while the north end extends to the middle of the sum- 
mit cut. This contains 656,000 cu. yd., 467,000 yd. 
going south on the Winston & Co. contract, the rest going 
north on the general contract of the Robert Grace Contract- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Outside of the summit cut 
the Robert Grace company is doing the heavy work without 
sub-contracts. ‘This includes 620,000 cu. yd. in seven 
cuts, involving some long hauls, but the presence of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton on a parallel location is being 
made use of for the transfer of a large part of the material 
over a distance of about three miles. A sub-contractor did 
some of the light work in between, and used a Bucyrus 18-B 
steam shovel, with a 7-yd. dipper which was mounted 
on a caterpillar, one of the first cases reported in this class 
of work. 


Movinc EQUIPMENT. 


The transportation of equipment and supplies has proved 
a serious problem on this work. As seen by the map, there 
are railroad connections near each end of the line only, while 
the Norfolk & Western about six miles to the west is 
separated from the new line by a range of hills, introducing 
severe grades on all the highways crossing them. Because 
of this all of the contractors, with the exception of the 
Robert Grace Contracting Company, which moved its equip- 
ment in on a track one-half mile long from Given, a station 
on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and one contractor on the 
south end, who succeeded in making a connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio near Sciotoville, all of the contractors 
moved onto the work over the highways from Sciotoville, or 
from Given, except one, who moved over the hill from Lucas- 
ville, on the Norfolk & Western, a distance of 9.2 miles, in 
one place involving an opposing grade of 15 per cent 700 ft. 
long. He used a five-ton White truck and three traction 
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engines. The shovel was moved by its own power, using 
75-pound rails blocked up along the highway. The boom, 
dipper handle, and dipper and the dinky engines were hauled 
on house moving trucks drawn by two traction engines. Six- 
yard dump cars were carried to the work on the auto truck 
one at a time. Three trips were made in a day of 10 hours. 
The transfer was made in 13 days, requiring an average of 
18 men, two foremen and two teams. 

The outfit of another sub-contractor was moved in from 
Given on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, a distance of 7.2 
miles. Four locomotives, two steam shovels, one spreader 
and three 12-yd. dump cars loaded with miscellaneous 
equipment were moved in one train over a temporary track 
that was taken up and carried ahead as the train ‘moved 
along under the power of the steam shovels and the locomo- 
tives. On heavy grades wheel traction was assisted by hoist- 
ing lines from the shovels. Additional dump cars were 
handled in a truck which was hauled by a 22-h.p. traction 
engine. 

The transporting of supplies, including coal and concrete 
materials, has been a large item. On the Rinehart & Dennis 
section alone seven motor trucks are in constant service with 
success, the only drawback being the roads, which the con- 
tractors have been compelled to maintain largely at their own 
expense. 

BRIDGES. 


The bridge over the Ohio river forms an important fea- 
ture of the project and consists of a river crossing 1,550 ft. 
long, a south approach of 1,062 ft. 6 in. and a north ap- 
proach of 822 ft. 6 in. The river crossing comprises dupli- 
cate channel spans of 775 ft. Two channel spans were re- 
quired by the Government, because the channel is near the 
Kentucky side during. low water, and shifts to the Ohio 
side during the flood stage. 

The notable feature of this bridge is the superstructure 
for the two channel spans, which consists of a single sym- 
metrical truss structure 1,550 ft. long continuous over three 
supports. It will be unusual also for the fact that the trusses 











Highway Under-Crossing Near Sciotoville 


are the longest and heaviest riveted trusses ever built in 
America, for the weight of the individual members and the 
use of continuous U-frame floor beams. This design was 
possible because of the presence of good rock foundation at 
only a short distance below the low water level, insuring 
absolute freedom from settlement of the piers. A clear head 
room of 40 ft. above high water is provided, the variation 
between low and high water at this point being 661% ft. 

The river crossing will be built complete for double track. 
The approach viaducts on either end consist of one 152!4-ft. 
deck truss span, each followed by deck plate girder spans 
varying from 60 to 110 ft. in length on concrete piers, and 
will have substructures complete for double track. The 
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superstructure will be for single track, except the two deck 
truss spans, which will be for double track. 

The entire substructure has been completed. This consists 
of 25 piers and two abutments, the only notable feature being 
the size of the three piers to carry the continuous truss struc- 
ture. The foundation of the east channel pier, which is 
located on rock about 14 ft. below low water stage, was sunk 
by means of an open concrete caisson, consisting of a con- 
crete box open at the bottom, but closed at the top, except for 
three holes communicating with the interior hollow space 
A Hayworth clam shell bucket was used: to excavate through 
these holes as the water was pumped out. When the caisson 
came to bearing the bed rock was carefully cleaned by hand 
before the hollow space was filled with concrete. At the 
middle pier the rock is very near the surface at low water, 
and a cofferdam was used. At all the other piers the rock 
is at a much higher elevation and the work offered no diffi- 
culties. 

The Dravo Contracting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
the contractors, and completed the substructure in October, 
1915, after about 11 months’ work. 

The superstructure is under contract to the McClintock- 
Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and it is expected to 
start erection in the spring. 

The structure of second importance is a single track via- 
duct 1,080 ft. long over the Little Scioto River. This is of 
standard steel viaduct construction, with 40-ft. tower spans 
and 80-ft. clear spans. The track level is 85 ft. above the 
lowest part of the valley and 115 ft. above the bottom of the 
lowest foundations. The abutments are of the pocket type. 
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Concrete Plant Near Sciotoville 


The south one is 35 ft. high above ground level, while the 


north ene is set on a ledge high up in the rock. In the same 
vicinity is a highway undercrossing in the form of an arch 
and a skew crossing over the Baltimore & Ohio, consisting of 
a double track ballast deck girder span 107 ft. long on con- 
crete abutments, which are 38 ft. high, and, owing to the 
skew, have wings 100 ft. in length. 

Concrete for all three structures was supplied from a plant 
located along the Baltimore & Ohio tracks. Materials were 
unloaded and handled into stock piles and into the mixer 
hopper by a clam shell bucket and a guy derrick. The mixer 
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was supplied with materials from a hopper bottom bin 
located above it, while the mixed concrete was handled in 
hopper cars running on a narrow gage track and hauled by 
a gasolene dinky locomotive. As the haul to the Scioto via- 
duct was nearly half a mile, the concrete was discharged 
into a hopper at the site of the bridge to afford a partial 
remix. 

Other structures include a deck girder bridge of three 65- 
ft. spans over Rock fork and a highway on concrete abut- 
ments and piers, double 32-ft. arches at Beaver creek, 112 
ft. long, involving 5,000 cubic yards of concrete and a num- 
ber of other culverts and underpasses, of both the arch and 
flat top types. 

The location and construction of this line is under the 
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Concrete Works at Rocky Fork Bridge 


direction of M. J. Caples, vice-president of the Hocking 
Valley, and William Michel, chief engineer of the Hocking 
Valley, and also of the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, with 
J. W. Holman, W. L. Roller and H. B. Watters, resident en- 
gineers. Gustav Lindenthal, New York City, is consulting 
engineer for the Ohio River bridge. 


RAILINGS FOR City STREETS.—Robert S. Stewart, vice- 
president and general manager of the United States Motor 
Truck Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, prophesies that the day 
is not far distant when railings will be imperative in large 
cities where the traffic is thickest. Mr. Stewart cited the 
increasing number of accidents which result from the prac- 
tice of pedestrians crossing the streets at places other than 
regular crossings. Mr. Stewart said that the construction 
of railings at the edges of the sidewalks, with openings at 
regular crossing points, ought to go far toward removing the 
dangers traceable in part to increasing use of automobiles.— 
Electric Railway Journal. 


SAFEGUARDING DANGEROUS Doorways.—Doors are often 
located so that they open directly upon railroad tracks. In 
such cases prominent danger signs should be displayed; sub- 
stantial railings should also be fixed in place, just outside 
the doors, to prevent persons from walking directly out upon 
the right-of-way. Similar railings should be placed wher- 
ever tracks come dangerously near to buildings, and if the 
space between a building and a track is so narrow that a 
person standing there might be crushed by a passing train, 
this space should be covered over by boards or by metal 
plates, inclined at such an angle that it is impossible for any- 
one to walk or stand in the region of danger.—Travelers’ 
Standard. 





Conflict Between State and Federal Regulation’ 


A Condition Which Calls for Comprehensive Legisla- 
tive Action After Thorough Study by Congress 


By Walker D. Hines, 


Acting Chairman, Executive Committee and General 
Counsel, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


The interstate commerce act declares (section 3) that it 
shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce to make or give any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to any particular person, locality or 
description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, or to sub- 
ject any particular person, locality or description of traffic 
to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in 
any respect whatsoever. 

If a common carrier on its own initiative should establish 
an intrastate rate which would work an unreasonable prefer- 
ence or prejudice to any shipping interest concerned with an 
interstate rate of the common carrier, such action would be 
a violation of this provision. For example, if a common car- 
rier should establish an intrastate rate between St. Louis and 
Kansas City so low in comparison with the interstate rates 
established by it between Chicago and Kansas City as to 
subject those interested in traffic between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City to an undue prejudice or disadvantage, such action 
of the common carrier would be a violation of the interstate 
commerce act. 

If the intrastate rate which works the undue prejudice to 
the interest concerned in the interstate rate is established by 
state statute or by order of a state commission, such statute 
or order necessarily becomes void when such prejudicial effect 
is ascertained in the manner prescribed by the interstate 
commerce act. 

The invalidity of the state statute or order under the circum- 
stances supposed is the natural result of our form of govern- 
ment. Commerce among the states is committed to the care 
of Congress by the federal constitution. Direct burdens can- 
not be imposed upon that commerce by state legislation or 
under state authority. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
direct burden upon commerce among the states than an in- 
trastate rate adjustment which works a prejudice to those con- 
cerned in interstate commerce so unreasonable that it would 
be in violation of an act of Congress if done by the common 
carrier on its own initiative. The federal constitution wisely 
provides that the laws of the United States made in pursu- 
ance thereof shall be the supreme law of the land “anything 
in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” The necessity for such a paramount national 
authority in matters of national concern is self-evident. This 
necessity is particularly striking with reference to the inter- 
state rates of common carriers. It would be unthinkable 
under our scheme of government that the state of Missouri 
should decide the commercial fate of the city of Chicago 
even with reference to traffic from or to Kansas City. There 
is only one power which has a horizon broad enough to de- 
cide what ought to be done and only one power extensive 
enough to reach all the parties concerned and that power is 
the government of the United States. 

Even if the interstate commerce act applied only to specific 
interstate shipments, the act would control an interstate rate 
adjustment which unreasonably prejudiced such specific in- 
terstate shipments. But the act is not drawn to apply merely 
to interstate shipments. It is drawn to apply to common car- 
riers which are engaged in interstate commerce and it applies 
to the entire business of those common carriers, excluding 
only the business which is expressly excepted. The only ex- 
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ception is business which is ‘wholly within one state.”” When 
a state rate adjustment affects business in addition to busi- 
ness that is wholly within one state, then the exception ceases 
to apply. 

These results inevitably follow from an economic fact 
which no legislation can abolish and that fact is that the in- 
fluence and effect of a rate of a railroad company extend 
beyond the specific traffic to which the particular rate pri- 
marily relates. If we could not only make but could put into 
effect the almost unthinkable supposition that every railroad 
rate could be regarded as a thing entirely to itself and con- 
cerning no one but the shipper and the consignee of the 
specific article carried on that rate, then the public would 
have no reason for making any effort to secure a reasonable 
relative adjustment of rates so as to prevent one rate from 
being injurious to others who use other rates, and intrastate 
rates could stand without regard to their relationship to inter- 
state rates. But if we abandon such a strenuous exercise of 
the imagination and face the facts, we know that there is an 
inter-relation of rates which is inherent in the nature of the 
business conducted by the railroads (and it is this inter-rela- 
tion which is the basis of the whole scheme of public regu- 
lation of rates) and that no legislation can change this con- 
dition. It is equally a fact, which no legislation can change, 
that this inter-relation is not affected in the slightest degree 
by the imaginary line which separates one state from another. 
Hence a rate primarily dealing with an intrastate transaction 
may have a substantial practical effect upon some phase of 
interstate commerce; and the very arising of this condition 
inevitably brings the matter within the power of Congress. 

This matter is settled by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States on June 8, 1914, in the case of Houston 
& Texas Railway Co. v United States, 234 U. S. 342. 

Manifestly the Interstate Commerce Commission’s duty to 
protect interstate commerce from unreasonably prejudicial 
intrastate rates and practices is precisely the same whether 
those injurious rates and practices are initiated by the car- 
rier or by officers of the state. 

The doctrine of the Shreveport case applies, of course, not 
only to unlawful discriminations in rates but to all acts of 
prejudicial conduct required under state authority which 
would be unlawful under the interstate commerce act if com- 
mitted by carriers on their own initiative. For example, this 
statement includes prejudicial discriminations or burdens as 
to practices such as the unequal distribution of cars and the 
preferential movement of trains or of particular sorts ot 
traffic. 

So far the writer has dealt with this matter from the 
standpoint merely of the prejudice to specific interstate traffic 
conducted in competition with the intrastate traffic which en- 
joys the preference. But the paramount national control of 
interstate railroads rests upon an even broader and deeper 
foundation than the relative adjustment of rates of competing 
shippers. Interstate shippers and passengers have the right 
to fair treatment in the rates for transportation upon rail- 
roads, and they also have the even more important right to 
have railroads upon which an efficient transportation service 
can take place. 

It is probably fair to say that on an average at least three- 
fourths of the railroad business handled by railroad compa- 
nies in the United States is interstate and foreign business 
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and not more than one fourth is intrastate business. As to any 
one railroad, this one-fourth intrastate business is split up 
among all the states through which that railroad runs. Con- 
sequently the interest of any one state (when tested by its 
intrastate business alone), in a given railroad is ordinarily 
a very small fraction of the total interest of the general pub- 
lic in the business of that railroad. 

In view of the great predominance of interstate and for- 
eign traffic, the successful operation of the railroads is a mat- 
ter of concern far more to the nation than to the intrastate 
business of any individual state or of all the individual states 
put together. 

It is indispensable to the successful conduct of railroads 
under private ownership that they shall enjoy a net income 
sufficient to enable them to attract the additional capital 
which they need in order to keep their public service abreast 
of the growth of business and of the increasing public de- 
mand for improved and safer service. If this condition fails 
the breakdown of railroad credit will result and national 
ownership or national guaranty of railroad securities must 
follow. ‘Therefore, until the nation elects to change the pres- 
ent policy of private ownership, it is a matter of paramount 
interest to the nation that the railroads necessary to carry 
the interstate and foreign traffic in which the nation is in- 
terested shall enjoy a sufficient net income to continue the 
proper development of their service. 

An impairment of the net income of a railroad company 
through the action of a single state is necessarily an impair- 
ment of the company’s general resources and credit and the 
jajurious consequences cannot be segregated and confined to 
the company’s intrastate business in that state. Railroad 
operations for interstate purposes and for intrastate purposes 
are inseparably intermingled and money invested in rail- 
road improvements is devoted indiscriminately to intrastate 
service and to interstate service. Investors in determining 
whether to invest in the securities of a railroad company 
look at its returns as a whole. If they are confronted with 
the probability that the railroad company’s net income is 
going to be cut to the extent of $1,000,000 per year, that cut 
is the ultimate fact which arrests the investor. It makes no 
difference to him whether the cut comes from state action cr 
federal action. The result in all cases of substantial impair- 
ment of net income is the same, regardless of the source of 
the reduction, that the raising of money for railroad improve- 
ment is rendered more difficult and costly if not temporarily 
impracticable. 

The impairment of railroad credit by state action may 
come from increases in operating expenses and taxes or from 
reductions in revenues or from requirements of additional 
capital expenditures. The extent of the burdens resulting 
from state action on these matters is not generally understood, 
has never been adequately catalogued and presented, and is 
only imperfectly appreciated by the railroad managers them- 
selves. 

It is probably true that the greatest impairment comes 
through increases in operating expenses and taxes, although 
reductions in rates are perhaps more obvious. The state laws 
relative to full crews, length of trains, hours of service, and 
all the countless details of operation impose in the aggre- 
gate enormous burdens upon railroad companies, seriously 
diminish their net income and impair their credit to the 
prejudice of the interests of the nation. 

In the matter of rates there is a serious direct impairment 
of general railroad credit due to the loss of revenue result- 
ing from unduly low rates as applied to intrastate business 
in a particular state. But state action has a still further im- 
portant bearing ‘upon railroad results because in many mat- 
ters the state rates have a controlling effect upon rates be- 
yond the borders of the states. Rates fixed by the state of 
Missouri between St. Louis and Kansas City control the rates 
between points in Illinois and Indiana and points in Kan- 
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sas and Colorado. Rates prescribed by the state of Ohio 
have a controlling influence upon rates between Ohio and 
Indiana and Illinois points and even upon rates wholly 
within the states of Indiana and Illinois. Rates fixed by the 
state of Georgia, coupled with ocean rates to Georgia ports. 
control the rates from New York and Philadelphia to 
Georgia points and other points in the Southeast, and this in 
turn controls the rates from Louisville and Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and Chicago to the same points in the Southeast. Rates 
fixed by the state of Texas from Galveston to Texas points, 
coupled with ocean rates to Galveston, control to a large ex- 
tent the interstate rate structure from New York and many 
other cities to Texas points. 

In these ways it is always possible, and it frequently hap- 
pens, that the action of a single state taken by legislators or 
commissioners who, of course, are charged with no responsi- 
bility as to national affairs and have no adequate opportunity 
or encouragement to take a national survey of the situation, 
operates directly to increase expenses or cut down revenues 
and thereby to impair the net income and consequently the 
credit of a railroad company when perhaps more than ninety 
per cent of the business of the company is, in a constitutional 
sense, entirely beyond the jurisdiction of that state and when 
the welfare and credit of the company is primarily a matter 
of national concern. 

But the difficulties go beyond matters which relate to the 
net income from railroad operations. The issue of railroad 
securities is largely dependent upon state action, although 
those securities are issued primarily to raise money for rail- 
road development which is primarily and principally for na- 
tional as distinguished from state use. A state may with- 
hold or delay action upon the issue of securities to the serious 
prejudice of the interest of other states and of the nation. 

Again, the ability of a railroad company to carry on busi- 
ness to the advantage of the country generally may be de- 
pendent on its getting a charter or a license from a particular 
state although not five per cent of the company’s business 
may be intrastate traffic in that state. 

As was said by the Supreme Court in the Shreveport case, 
“It was recognized at the beginning that the nation could not 
prosper if interstate and foreign trade were governed by 
many masters.” It is becoming increasingly manifest that 
the railroad credit which is indispensable to provide under 
private ownership the channels for interstate and foreign 
trade cannot be permanently secured if the factors which 
must underlie that credit are governed by “many masters,” 
that is, by 48 states, as well as by the nation. 

To an important extent the relief from the injurious effect 
of the regulations of the “many masters” may come from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission exerting emphatically the 
powers conferred upon it by the interstate commerce act and 
recognized and enforced in the Shreveport case. 

With reference to matters outside of the scope of the inter- 
state commerce act, injurious state action in extreme cases 
may be set aside by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the ground that such action constitutes such a direct bur- 
den upon commerce among the states as to be unconstitutional 
even in the absence of action by Congress. It is not impos- 
sible that the increasing appreciation of the intimate relation 
between the credit of a railroad company as a whole and any 
substantial impairment of that company’s net income by any 
state will lead the Supreme Court to afford an increasingly 
important protection even in the absence of action by Con- 
gress. 

But the extent to which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion m:y go ind the extent to which the Supreme Court may 
go are for the present matters of doubt and uncertainty, to 
be developed very slowly through a long period of years. 
Meanwhile railroad credit, which for any one company is a 
single and indivisible thing of paramount importance to the 
nation, is being menaced by the claims of power and by the 
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exercise of power by forty-eight masters in addition to the 
nation itself. The condition is one which calls for further 
comprehensive and thorough congressional action, which, of 
course, should not be taken except after a profund study of 
the situation in all its bearings. But the beginning of that 
study by Congress ought not to be delayed. 


A DISCRIMINATING STUDY OF SAFETY FIRST* 
By a Chief Clerk 


John Corbin (as he sat down beside his friend Mack Beck- 
ett, locomotive runner, and began to investigate the inside of 
his lunch basket) :— 

Mack, did you know that Jim McClintock came very near 
cashing in this morning while you were switching on the 
lead ? 

Mack—No; how? : 

John—Well you spotted a Pennsylvania car on No. 9 
track and then just as you were backing out on the lead Jim 
stepped to the middle of the track and started to get up on 
the back step of the engine, and something tripped him so 
that he fell face forward against the end of the tank and 
from there to the step. If he had fallen just a little further 
away from the tank he would have landed on the ground; 
and the engine was running pretty fast too. Isn't there some 
rule against men getting on an engine this way? 

Mack—Sure there is; but it can’t be enforced! 

John—Why can’t it be enforced ? 

Mack—Because if a man hasn’t got sense enough to look 
out for himself nobody else can be expected to. 

John—Yes; but how about the wife and little ones at 
home ? 

Mack—He should think about that part of it. 

John—How would you feel to know that Annie McClin- 
tock’s husband and sweet little Mary McClintock’s father 
was being ground to pieces under your engine ¢ 

Mack—It would sure be tough; but what can I do? 

John—Do? Why report him to the Old Man, of course. 

Mack—But that would get Jim disciplined by reprimand, 
suspended or possibly dismissed, and he would have it in 
for me. 

John—Well, which would you prefer, to have Jim’s ill- 
will or to have Jim dead and in the ground, and Annie and 
her little girl left to shift for themselves ? 

Mack—That’s putting it pretty strong, John. You know, 
don’t you, how everyone always called me a meddler for 
giving advice when I was firing for old Ben Myers. I was 
always shunned on this account; and since I have been run- 
ning an engine I have tried to keep my mouth shut. You 
know the people in this old world today are so satisfied with 
themselves and their way of handling matters that you gen- 
erally meet with a terrible mental resistance when “butting 
in,” as they call it. 

John—There are times for all things, Mack, and I do not 
see how you can evade your responsibility in such matters as 
this. If men who take such risks were suspended once in 
a while there would soon be few who would do it. 

Mack—That’s true enough; but John, you know how the 
Old Man dislikes to have someone always kicking. I’d be 
sure to get in Dutch with him; and you know it wouldn’t 
do at all to go over his head. 


Duty oF REPORTING CARELESS ACTS 


John—It’s true that the railroads are still following the 
old idea, “Don’t speak until you are spoken to.” I tell you 
what, Mack, the railroads of this country could greatly im- 
prove their service and decrease the expense of operation if 
they would encourage their employees to think, and then to 
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express their thoughts to those in authority. If the men 
were encouraged to regard themselves, not as merely hired 
employes, but as part of a magnificent organization, and 
were asked to make any suggestions they desired, and were 
given suitable credit for anything that proved of benefit to 
the business, I believe it would greatly improve the efficiency 
of the railroad that adopted such a plan. Now, for instance, 
suppose you and other road men reported your fellow em- 
ployees for carelessness, endangering their lives and others’ 
lives, and those men were reprimanded; don’t you believe 
that after awhile the men would learn to think before taking 
risks, and that the loss in efficiency and in damage suits 
which we now see would be very materially lessened ? 

Mack—Well, John, you sure do talk like a politician run- 
ning for office. But you know, John, that the company has 
postal cards that men are supposed to use to report sugges- 
tions for Safety First. But you can hardly ever find one of 
them, and I actually believe that if you did send one in, that 
all you would ever hear from it would be, perhaps, a little 
note of thanks; and the matter you had reported would con- 
tinue in the same old way. 

John—wWell, you would have done your duty, at least. But 
I believe you are mistaken about the matter not going any 
further. I think that when these cards go in to the officers, 
even if the particular case reported is not immediately cor- 
rected, the sending of the card has a good effect, by showing 
the company that the men are using their minds for the pur- 
pose they are intended—to think; and that after awhile the 
men will be rewarded by being given more opportunity to 
express themselves. 

Mack—I believe you are right, John. 

John—Now, in saying awhile ago that a man should be 
dismissed for frequently ‘endangering his life or the lives of 
those about him, I did not mean to imply that dismissal 
should be regarded as an ordinary means of securing good 
service; for it is not. Dismissal is simply a sort of driving 
tactics—a suggestion to his fellow employees that if they do 
or don’t do a certain thing they will be dismissed. On the 
other hand, employees should not expect extra compensation 
for every suggestion they make for the benefit of the service 
They are already paid to make suggestions, the same as the 
management is paid to invite employees to make suggestions. 
Both officers and employes should school themselves to do 
what they know is right simply because it is right. The 
fear of not being rewarded or the fear of being reprimanded 
results in a tremendous loss of efficiency under present busi- 
ness methods. Also, on the part of officers the fear of spoil- 
ing the men under them by giving heed to their suggestions 
and of leading them to make greater demands for more money 
is a false position. The fact of the matter is that if railroads 
lost less money by reason of inefficiency and preventable acci- 
dents, they could afford to pay higher wages. The basis of 
the whole thing is fear, Mack. I am afraid; you are afraid, 
he is afraid, everybody is afraid, the employee, the Old Man, 
and in fact every man connected with the railroad, even 
from the stockholders clear down to the lowest man in the 
ranks; and all because the employees do not understand the 
management and the management does not understand the 
employee. 

Mack—It looks to me, John, as though you are going back 
a little too far when you say the owners. and the manage- 
ment of railroads are afraid. Those men have barrels of 
money, judging from the way they sometimes spend it in 
order to carry their point. 

John—Well, Mack, it does seem sometimes to the men in 
our position as though there must be a lot of money at times 
spent unnecessarily, but this is getting off of our subject. Let 
us get back to the feasibility of using Safety First cards. 
What you said awhile ago about the Safety First cards 
and the fear ef not being rewarded, or of being reprimanded 
or incurring the displeasure of your fellow employees, is 
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keeping you from doing your duty. You remember you were 
telling me the other day about Steve Bishop, the foreman at 
Enslow, who was so arbitrary towards his men that the men 
were very bitter against him, actually shunning him on all 
occasions. That old bull-dog expression of his always 
aroused resentment; the men would actually permit impor- 
tant matters to go uncorrected rather than put themselves in 
his presence. This condition of affairs is simply due to fear 
and to nothing else. 

Mack—You are right, John. That fellow Bishop I knew 
when he first went to work for the C. R. & H. When he was 
put in charge of the shop at Enslow he began to be over-ag- 
gressive. When he went through the shop, rushing about 
here and there like a wild man, his appearance affected 
everybody. I have long since come to the conclusion that he 
is doing all the work and the two or three hundred men un- 
der him are simply moving around accomplishing very little. 
I said to Steve one day, “Why are you so excited?” “Be- 
cause, man, I propose to show the Old Man that there is 
ginger in me.” I said to him, “If you had less of this stuff 
that you call ginger and put more of it in your men you could 
increase the output of your shop at least fifty per cent.” 
John, this man Bishop is simply scared to death; and he 
reflects it in every move; and it has its effect on every man 
under him. 

John—Yes, and as you said, even Bishop’s fellow foremen 
and the Old Man himself steer clear of him. His fellow fore- 
men will only go to him when absolutely necessary to get a 
piece of work hurried out for their particular shop. This 
state of affairs must surely prove costly for the railroad, 
though, of course, they have not yet found a way to check it 
up, nor has anyone yet even thought to bring this matter to 
the attention of the officers of the road. 

Mack—Well, why don’t you? Better take some of your 
own medicine, old man. 

John—Guess you are about right, Mack; but you must 
remember that such things have to be approached gradually. 
It is only yesterday one of your oldest eagineers said that 
he could remember years ago, when the engineers’ brother- 
hood was being organized, a small room was rented in a side 
street, and being afraid the officers of the road would get 
next to what was going on, that on their meeting nights a 
sentry would be placed at the street entrance with a code of 
signals; and when the track was clear a member would re- 
ceive a signal which would mean for him to enter the meet- 
ing place. This was the result of fear; and it was not over- 
come until all of the engineers on all the railroads were or- 
ganized. As the officers would meet them and grant conces- 
sions they became less fearful. It is unfortunate for the 
railroads as a whole that the men were compelled to organize, 
and force concessions instead of the railroads being more 
liberal in entertaining suggestions from the men, which 
would encourage them to give much better service. It is like 
a house divided against itself. It is far better for a com- 
pany to treat its employees with the same consideration that 
the officers and owners expect. 

Mack—Another thing, John, I desire to mention, which 
plays its part in connection with the Safety First movement; 
and that thing is courtesy. 

John-——What has that to do with it? 


CouRTESY AND SAFETY 


Mack—Well, John, I didn’t think you were that dense of 
comprehension. You know Henry Johnson, conductor on 
trains 33 and 34? I overheard a conversation between him 
and Trainmaster Clouston while train 33 was standing at 
Freeport discharging and receiving passengers. I was dead- 
heading from Junction City to Hanever; about fifteen miles 
out Conductor Johnson stopped at my seat and said, ‘Mack, 
did you hear what that illiterate pup said to me while Judge 
Jackson, with his wife and two daughters, were about to 
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board the train? It was like this: Judge Jackson had just 
asked me about certain connections he desired to make at 
Romney, and before I could answer him that uncultured 
offspring of an imbecile came up and remarked in his abrupt 
tone—‘Johnson, did you get my letter?’ I said, ‘Yes, Mr. 
Clouston.’ I could see the blood run to his face and knew 
that he was very angry. In loud tones he remarked, ‘Unless 
that letter is answered tomorrow something unpleasant for 
you will happen’; and with that he stamped away like a 
mad bull. Mack, do you know that at that moment I com- 
pletely lost my senses. Judge Jackson’s question was never 
answered; I do not even know how he and his family got 
aboard the train. I do not remember what time we left the 
station. The only thing that kept me from doing personal 
violence was the fact that I remembered I had a wife and 
two daughters at home. The next thing I remember was that 
I heard one of Judge Jackson’s daughters say, ‘Look, papa, 
Captain Johnson is crying;. what is the matter?’ The next 
thing I remembered was when we crossed the concrete bridge 
half a mile west of Freeport. I was standing in the baggage 
car, and Baggagemaster Fullerton remarked, ‘Why, Cap- 
tain, what in the world is the matter? You are as pale as a 
ghost!’ Mack, old man, those were terrible moments for 
me.” 

It was only a few days ago I met Conductor Johnson in a 
department store and started to kid him about Trainmaster 
Clouston’s treatment. He said at once, “Mack, if you value 
my friendship and desire that our friendly relations con- 
tinue, never speak about Clouston. The misery that man is 
causing me is something beyond expression, as I am afraid 
every trip of meeting Clouston face to face. Living in this 
state of fear is certainly incapacitating me and is bound to 
get me into serious trouble, sooner or later. Only a few 
days ago I was compelled to lay off on account of sickness, 
and my physician cautioned me to stop worrying. He wanted 
to know what was troubling me. Of course, I didn’t tell 
him; and he advised me to get a leave of absence. This I 
propose to do, and while I am off I intend to take my case 
to the very highest officer on the road. I am constantly in ' 
fear of forgetting something.” 


CONFIDENCE OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


John—Mack, I believe you have got on to what is causing 
all this trouble, and that if the president of this road knew 
what fear is doing for his company, he would make some ef- 
fort to eliminate the cause. Mack, don’t you know, my daily 
prayer is that the management of railways will find some 
way to get down to the real feelings of the employees and in- 


still in their minds some real confidence. I would require 
each and ever employee to send in a card each month to the 
central safety committee; and let it be known that they are 
free to say what they think. This will give the central safety 
committee an opportunity to correct wrong thinking. 

Mack—Say, John, a prominent railroad officer said to me 
the other day that this hobby of yours is about to put you 
in the funny house. 

John—What do you refer to as my hobby? 

Mack—Why, the fact that you are assigning all this loss 
of life, injury to persons, damage to equipment, etc., to fear. 
People surely think you are on the road to the bughouse. 

John—Back up! Mack. People bring that accusation 
against every inventor. In by-gone times innovators were 
even put to death. 

Mack—I agree with you, John, even if some of your 
friends do think you bughouse. Fear is present where you 
least expect it. Only a few days before I took this yard en- 
gine I was in Foreman Henderson’s office at Pulaski 
Terminal when I noticed Henderson would occasionally step 
out in the roundhouse and call one of the colored laborers 
and send him to the yardmaster’s office. I said, ‘Henderson, 
why don’t you have a phone put in your office to connect you 
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with the yard office? You could save the expense of using 
a laborer who costs the company about $45 a month; the in- 
stallation and upkeep of this phone would cost not to exceed 
$10 a year. Henderson replied that the company would 
rather pay $540 a year than to install the phone. I ques- 
tioned that and he answered that Superintendent Johnson’s 
attention had been called to the fact that about $500 a year 
could be saved by installing the phone, and his excuse for 
not taking action was that he had bothered the management 
recently for other appropriations and was afraid he would be 
thought extravagant. So you see, John, you are about right; 
in this case fear is keeping the superintendent from doing 
what is right. And I will tell you, right now, that if the 
management of railroads only realized the many, many such 
cases where thousands of dollars could be saved, they would 
find some way to get closer to their minor officers and em- 
ployees. 

John—Well, there goes the one o’clock whistle; we will 
continue this discussion some other time. 


A. P. THOM BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
By W. L. Stoddard 


WasHINGTON, March 2. 

What the railroads expect as a result of the investigations 
of the proposed congressional committee was the theme of 
the hearings this week before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. A. P. Thom (Southern Railway), as 
counsel for the executive advisory committee of the carriers, 
was the chief witness. Frank ‘Trumbull supplemented Mr. 
Thom on Tuesday, and others are to appear later. From 
present indications government ownership will be made the 
subject of a report to be filed at a later date than the report 
on the topics for the study of which the investigation was 
first proposed. 

Apparently the Interstate Commerce Commission is in 
sympathy with the desires of the railroad representatives. 
Mr. Thom told the committee that he and others associated 
with him had conferred with all but two of the commissioners 
for nearly two hours, and that they were in substantial agree- 
ment as to what should be done. As yet no opposition to 
the general purposes of the Newlands resolution has 
cropped up. 

Mr. Thom argued for measures to increase the efficiency 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, as he pointed 
out, is now required to exercise the powers not only of de- 
tection, of correction and of prosecution, on the one hand, 
but of judging and of legislating, on the other. “‘We know,” 
declared Mr. Thom, “that those men go fresh from the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of some condition in the rail- 
road world, with their minds, as human beings, impregnated 
with the impression which they derive, to pass as judges 
upon the most vital matters that affect the efficiency of these 
carriers and their availability to perform their duties to the 
public.” 

The prosecution, Mr. Thom continued, should be in some 
other hands; and he proposed « division of the powers as 
now established by law. He weuld have the commission 
continue to be the supreme body in charge of all of the 
powers of regulation on appeal, and would establish a new 
body, to be called, perhaps, the Federal Railroad Commis- 
sim. On this new body would be conferred “the powers 
and the duties of detection, of correction, and of 
prosecution; and in order to co-ordinate the whole system 
6: regulation would have their conclusions reviewable by the 
I: ‘erstate Commerce Commission.” 

[he speaker went on to develop his idea of a method of 
«-tting closer to the people” by providing a substitute for 
ti > existing system of dual control. ‘We shall advocate,” 
he said, “that there shall be regional boards in every trans- 
Pp: “tation region to take evidence on rates, etc., as 
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commissioners in chancery do, reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” The orders of these regional boards 
would go into effect without further action unless excepted 
to. The local boards would take the place of the state 
commissions. 

Both Messrs. Thom and Trumbull favored federal regula- 
tion of railroad securities and compulsory incorporation un- 
der federal charter. The speakers urged, however, that these 
questions be left untouched until the proposed investigating 
committee could report; but they declared that if Congress 
desires to press securities legislation immediately, the roads 
will be glad to co-operate with them in the preparation of a 
bill. 

As to the Borah amendment, providing for a general in- 
vestigation of government ownership, it seems likely that the 
committee will fall in with the suggestion of Mr. Thom that 
government ownership should be made the subject of a sepa- 
rate report. As Representative Rayburn remarked to ile 
committee: ‘That proposition of government ownership will 
cast a haze over every field that this committee goes into. 

Every socialist organ in the country would lay great 
stress upon this proposition; that the theory of government 
ownership had received so much recognition by the national 
Congress that it had appointed a special committee to investi- 
gate the subject of government ownership of railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephone lines, etc.” 


HOURS OF SERVICE LAW 


Statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the last fiscal year show the total number of cases of rail- 
way employees being on duty more than the number of hours 
prescribed in the hours-of-service law as 61,247. For the 
year preceding (to June 30, 1914) the number was 137,439; 
and for the year before that 270,827. The hours-of-service 
law has now been in operation eight years; and with the large 
reduction in the number of cases reported, the commission 
concludes that the keeping of men on duty for long stretches 
of continuous service has practically disappeared, except in 
cases of delays which are unavoidable. Comparing with the 
estimated number of trainmen in service, it is calculated 
that the average engineman or trainman is now likely to work 
more than 16 hours at one time, cnly once in five years. 





ITALIAN IMPORTATIONS OF STEEL.—Italian imports of 
steel ingots and blooms for the first nine months of 1915 were 
57,444 metric tons against 5,878 tons in the same period of 
1913. ‘Total imports of iron and steel, including scrap, to 
October 1, 1915, were 466,387 tons as compared with 557,812 
tons to October 1, 1914, and 535,306 tons to October 1, 1913. 
—TIron Age. 


SouTH AFRICAN RAILWays GIVE FREE TRANsIT.—A re- 
port from Johannesburg says that the government has decided 
to haul all trains conveying forces, equipment, etc., for the 
German East Africa campaign over the state railways of the 
Union of South Africa free of charge as an indication of its 
desire to help the Imperial authorities and to aid in the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the campaign. A similar decision 
was reached regarding the overseas contingent. The decision 
represents a valuable financial contribution. 


AcrES OF TRACING CLOTH AND HoGSHEADS OF INK.—The 
roadway maps and profiles which the valuation division of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has required from the 
railways will require 537,000 sq. yds. of plain tracing cloth 
and 67,000 sq. yds. of profile tracing cloth, according to an 
estimate in the Engineering News, based on a recent state- 
ment as to the requirements of the Boston & Maine. The 
statistician who made this calculation further estimates that 
11,300 quarts of drawing ink will be consumed on these 
maps and profiles—Railway Signal Engineer. 
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The Toledo, St. Louis & Western has announced an increase 
of approximately 10 per cent in the wages of its telegraph oper- 
ators and station agents. 


The Erie Railroad has increased the pay of about 1,000 men in 
the company’s shops at Meadville, Pa., the advances ranging 
from one cent to two cents an hour. 


The Denver & Rio Grande has announced an increase in 
wages of one cent an hour for all of its shop employees, ef- 
fective March 1. Over 2,500 men are affected. 


The passenger terminal of the Transmississippi Terminal Com- 
pany, at New Orleans, controlled by Missouri Pacific and Texas 
Pacific interests, was opened for business February 15. 


The presidents of the railroad brotherhoods visited the 
White House last week and complained to President Wilson 
of the employment of soldiers and aliens in the train service 
and locomotive service of the Panama Railroad. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York City, 
has announced to employees that those attaining the age of 70, 
and having been in the employ of the road 25 years, will be 
retired and pensioned. About 40 employees are eligible to re- 
tirement at the present time under the new rule. 


In view of the rapidly decreasing supply of indelible lead pen- 
cils, colored paper, carbon paper, copying ink forms, typewriter 
ribbons, stamp pads, etc., which are manufactured largely in 
Germany and Austria, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
issued instructions to its employees to be sparing in the use of 
these materials. 

The Southern Railway has completed plans to establish at once 
two new circuits for the use of telephones in train despatching, 
covering the line of the road between Alexandria, Va., and 
Monroe, Va., 160 miles. With the completion of this section 
telephones will be in use for despatching between Alexandria, 
Va., and Salisbury, N. C., 330 miles. 


The North Coast Limited on the Northern Pacitic was stopped 
on the night of February 24 near Covington, Wash., by rob- 
bers. Two men uncoupled the baggage and mail cars and after 
running them a short distance forward, took five pouches of reg- 
istered mail destined to New York. After failing in the effort 
to blow open the express safe the robbers escaped. 


The New York, Westchester & Boston has made an increase 
of 25 cents a day in the pay of motormen; 20 cents a day in that 
of conductors, and 10 cents a day for station agents. This road, 
a subsidiary of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, has 
been in operation about four years. It is understood now to have 
a volume of traffic, mostly passenger, which is nearly or quite 
enough to pay operating expenses. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Association held in Chicago 
on February 26, L. C. Ryan resigned as secretary, having left 
railway service. P. J. McAndrews, roadmaster of the Chicago 
& North Western at Sterling, Ill, was elected to succeed him. 
W. A. Kannally was appointed business manager of the asso- 
ciation to continue the publication of the Maintenance of Way 
Bulletin under the direct control of the association. 


At Altoona, Pa., February 24, the Pennsylvania Railroad made 
its first payment under the Pennsylvania State Compensation act. 
Mary Bush, widow of W. F. Bush, an employee in the railroad 
company’s repair shop, who was killed by a locomotive while on 
his way to work, is allowed $21.48 a month until November 13, 
1921: but if she remarries the compensation will stop. There 
are no dependent children. The company also paid $100 funeral 
expenses. The pay of Bush had been $13.42 a week. 

Railway Club of Rochester is the name of an organization 


formed at a meeting at Hotel Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 25, at which 79 railway men were present. The officers 
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of the club for the first year are: President, R. W. Davis, traffic 
manager Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg; first vice-president, 
Samuel J. Kearns, superintendent Rochester Division, New York 
Central; second vice-president, Edward J. Cook, general man- 
ager New York State Railways; third vice-president, James P. 
Barnes, general manager Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. I. Bowen, superintendent Rochester Division, 
Erie railroad. 


A press despatch from Wilmington, N. C., February 24, says 
that, following conferences with the federal mediator, the At- 
lantic Coast Line has decided to grant the request of its con- 
ductors that it abandon the employment of White’s train audi- 
tors, and that an order to that effect has been issued, to take 
effect March 15; but it appears that the road reserves the right. 
at its pleasure, any time after March 15, to put in effect its own 
system of train auditing anywhere that it may see fit to adopt 
it, provided the auditors doing such work are bonafide employees 
of the company and are in no way connected with an outside 
individual or corporation. The conductors withdrew the dec- 
laration that they would not work under any auditing system 
that had not been mutually agreed upon and accepted by their 
adjustment committee, and all conductors given notice. 


The Nebraska Railway Commission has issued a circular to 
railroads and shippers “with the object of calling the attention 
of grain shippers as well as the railroad companies to the 
most serious and widespread shortage of cars for grain ship- 
ments that has ever occurred in Nebraska or in any of the 
other states of the western grain belt.” The circular states 
that the bulk of the 1915 wheat crop is seeking to move at 
once and much of the last corn crop is being marketed at the 
same time; that the combined movement has exhausted the 
carriers’ grain car equipment and has made it impossible to 
furnish cars as ordered by shippers from day to day. The 
Nebraska roads were 2,500 cars short in filling their orders 
on a recent day for which a report was made. The com- 
mission says that shippers should be careful to order no more 
cars than they are able to load quickly, and as soon as loaded 
they should be promptly billed out. Merchants using cars 
which are suitable for grain shipments should also co-operate 
by loading and unloading their goods as rapidly as possible 
in order that such cars may be released for grain movement. 
The commission calls the attention of carriers to the fact that 
they can do much towards relieving the situation by making 
an extra effort toward the speedy handling of grain cars. The 
underloading of cars by shippers, the commission also says, 
“contributes materially to car shortage conditions.” During 
a recent period it was found, in a movement of 203 cars of 
grain, that 143 cars would have carried the whole shipment 
if loading had been made to full capacity. “Here was an 
unnecessary loss of the service of 60 cars.” 


New York Full Crew Law 


Representative Hoffman Nickerson, of New York City, has 
introduced in the New York legislature a bill to repeal the 
full-crew law of that state, and hearings were held by a com- 
mittee at Albany last week. The claim, which has been made 
on behalf of the trainmen’s brotherhood, that full-crew laws. 
where in force, have increased the safety of life and limb, wa 
disputed by Marcus A. Dow, general safety agent of the Nev: 
York Central, who presented data tending to show that tl: 
reductions in the numbers of employees killed and injured 
during the past two years have been as marked in states where 
no such law was in effect as in those where the law is allege: 
to have worked the improvement. There is no law of this kin 
in Michigan, and the Michigan Central, operating largely 
that state, showed marked decreases in the number of ei 
ployees killed and injured. On that road the number killc- 
was 21 less in 1915 than in 1914, a reduction of 75 per cen: 
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and the number injured, 71 less than in 1914, represented a de- 
crease of 32 per cent. On the New York Central, operating in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the num- 
ber killed was 73 less than in 1914, representing a decrease of 
48 per cent; and the number injured was 1,031 less, represent- 
ing a decrease of 38 per cent. On the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the decrease in killed was 26 per cent, and 
in injured 28 per cent. Mr. Dow called attention to the fact 
that during the first three years of the activities of the Safety 
First committees on the New York Central, approximately 20,- 
000 items were reported by members of the committees with 
recommendations for correction of faulty practices, structures, 
etc.; and that 90 per cent of these faults were corrected, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the committees. And 
among all the items thus brought up, there was not a single 
reference to the matter of increasing the number of men in a 
train crew. The statistical report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for the year ending June 30, 1915, shows that of 
the injuries to employees, fatal and non-fatal, nine per cent 
only were due to train accidents. The other 91 per cent were 
all substantially included in items under those heads where the 
only preventive is carefulness on the part of the employees 
themselves; causes with which the size of the train crew has 
nothing to do. 





Floor Plan of Coliseum and Annex for March Exhibit 


The accompanying illustration shows the arrangement and 
assignment of exhibit space at the Coliseum and Annex in Chi- 
cago, for the annual exhibit of the National Railway Appliances 
Association, to be held in connection with the convention of the 
American Railway Engineering Association during the week 
beginning March 20. The exhibits will occupy the entire main 
floor of the Coliseum and Annex, a total of 36,600 sq. ft. of 
exhibit space, and the floor plan has been changed since last 
year so that approximately 1,000 sq. ft. will be added to the 
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Railroad Statements Regarding Wage Demands of Train Service 
Employees 


The executive committee of the Association of Western Rail- 
way has issued a number of statements explaining the demands 
being voted upon by the brotherhoods of train service em- 
ployees for presentation to the railroads providing for an eight- 
hour basic day and time and one-half for overtime. These state- 
ments have been sent to newspapers throughout the west, and 
large quantities of them have also been distributed by individual 
roads to passengers, employees and business men in the communi- 
ties served by their lines. These statements point out that the em- 
ployees are not asking a real eight-hour day, but that the demands 
are primarily intended to effect an increase of 25 per cent or 
more in wages, amounting to $100,000,000 a year. Statistics are 
given to show the wages now received by train service employees 
and their hours of service. 

One of the statements is headed, “Employees Not Asking Real 
Eight-Hour Day,” and explains why the demands do not provide 
for a real eight-hour day. Another is headed, “Average Wage 
of Enginemen and Trainmen $1,253 a Year,” and compares the 
wages of train service employees with those of other railroad em- 
ployees. Another is headed, “Aristocrats of the Labor World” 
and gives figures taken from the evidence presented before the 
board of arbitration in the western engineers’ and firemen’s wage 
controversy, showing the number of engineers and firemen that 
earned over specific sums a month, together with the names, 
roads and total earnings per year of a number of engineers who 
earned over $2,800 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. The 
statement says that while some of these men were in passenger 
service, which is not affected by the demand, the figures indicate 
the opportunities through promotion. This statement shows that 
434 engineers on the western roads earned over $250 a month; 
141 engineers earned over $275; 51 engineers earned over $300 
and 14 engineers earned over $325 a month; 696 firemen earned 
over $150 a month; 152 firemen earned over $175; 27 earned over 
$200; 4 firemen earned from $225 to $233.33 a month. Another 
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Floor Plan of Coliseum and Annex Showing Location of Exhibits 


available exhibit space as compared with previous years. A 
number of important improvements have also been decided upon 
for the arrangement of the space, particularly in the Annex, and 
in the decoration and lighting system. 

In addition to the list of exhibitors published in our issue of 
“ebruary 11, the following firms have also secured space: 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, New York. 

The Carbic Manufacturing Company, Duluth. 

The Jaeger Machine Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Keuffel & Esser Company, Chicago. 

William C. Squire & Co., Chicago. 


statement is headed, “What the Demands of the Train Service 
Employees Mean to the Public,” saying “A dollar a year for 
every man, woman and child in the United States would have 
to be added to the present freight and passenger rates to pay the 
$100,000,000 a year increase in wages demanded by the trainmen 
and enginemen. This would be the equivalent of a five per cent 
general advance in freight rates, and would amount to $5 a year 
for the average family, counting five persons to a family.” 

It is also shown that to give a 25 per cent advance to all of 
the employees of the railways, would cost $332,000,000 a year, or 
$16.60 for every family in the United States. The average earn- 
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ings for the train service employees was $1,253 a year in 1914, 
while the average of all of the other 1,381,000 railway employees 
was $684.78. “Can the railways without arbitration advance the 
wages of their highest paid employees by 25 per cent, without 
also advancing the pay of the others?” this statement asks. It is 
stated that a wage increase of $332,000,000 would be sufficient to 
wipe out over 97 per cent of all the net dividends paid by the rail- 
ways in 1914. Another statement is devoted to wages of engi- 
neers and firemen, showing that on the western railroads for a 
typical month all engineers, a total 28,446, earned an average of 
$149.61 each per month, working 22.2 days of 10% hours per 
month for 64 cents per hour, or $6.73 per day, while the firemen 
averaged $84.34 each per month, working 19.8 days of 10% hours 
per month for 41 cents per hour, or $4.27 per day. The earnings 
and hours of service of engineers and firemen in the different 
classes of service are also shown. Another statement gives simi- 
lar information regarding the earnings of conductors and train- 
men as shown by the payrolls for the eastern roads, which were 
placed in evidence in the 1913 arbitration case, since which time 
these employees have received a further increase of about seven 
per cent. This statement shows that according to the 1912 pay- 
rolls the men working entirely as conductors received an average 
of $1,356 for the year, and a maximum of $2,028.79, while other 
trainmen averaged $957 for the year and the highest paid was 
$1,798. Extra brakemen averaged $809.50 and one earned $1,549. 
Extra yard brakemen during their first six months of service 
averaged $82.17 a month for working from 19 to 24 days. 
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Operating Results of Railways for December, 1915 


Net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for December increased $180 per mile, or 82.3 per cent, as com- 
pared with December, 1914, according to a bulletin issued by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. This comparison, however, 
is between the highest and the lowest December in six years. A 
comparison of December, 1915, with the average December of 
the preceding five years shows an increase of 49.6 per cent. 

Total operating revenues amounted to $287,367,343, an in- 
crease over 1914 of $61,052,525. Operating expenses were $183,- 
883,296, an increase of $17,498,777. Net operating revenue 
amounted to $103,484,047, an increase of $43,553,748. Taxes 
amounted to $12,216,969, an increase of $2,087,559. This left 
$91,205,007 net operating income, available for rentals, interest 
on bonds, appropriations for improvements and new construc- 
tion, and dividends. Operating revenues per mile averaged 
$1,253, an increase of 26.2 per cent; operating expenses averaged 
$802, an increase of 9.9 per cent; net operating revenue per mile 
averaged $451, an increase of 71.7 per cent, while net operating 
income per mile was $398, an increase of 82.3 per cent. Taxes 
per mile increased 19.9 per cent. Railways operating 229,235 
miles of line are covered by this summary, or about 90 per cent 
of the steam railway mileage in the United States. 

Operating revenues of the Eastern railways per mile show an 
increase of 31.2 per cent as compared with December, 1914; 
operating expenses increased 11.6 per cent, net operating rev- 
enue increased 106.3 per cent, and taxes increased 21.2 per cent. 
Operating income increased 126.6 per cent. This also compares 
the highest and the lowest December in six years. Comparing 
December, 1915, with the average December for five years past, 
the increase was 71.6 per cent. 

Operating revenues of the Southern railways per mile in- 
creased 22.6 per cent, operating expenses increased 9.3 per cent, 
net operating revenue increased 55.5 per cent, and taxes in- 
creased 16.8 per cent. Operating income increased 62.1 per cent. 
Comparing December, 1915, with the average for five years past, 
the increase was 28.2 per cent. 

Operating revenues of the Western railways per mile show an 
increase of 22.8 per cent, operating expenses increased 8.5 per 
cent, net operating revenue increased 53.9 per cent, taxes in- 
creased 20.0 per cent, and operating income increased 60.4 per 
cent. Compared with the average for five years past, operating 
income for December, 1915, increased 42.1 per cent. 

The six months of the current fiscal year, compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes per 
mile of line as follows: operating revenues increased 11.6 per 
cent, operating expenses increased 2.1 per cent, net operating 
revenue increased 32.7 per cent, taxes increased 5.8 per cent, and 
operating income increased 37.2 per cent. Operating income per 
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Eastern District 


91,805,378 
1,849,884 
7,522,106 

86,240,001 

12,518,032 

22,514.403 
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All other 
Net Operating Revenue. 
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Taxes 


1915 


1915 
1914 
Average mileage represented— 


Railway Operating Income.............0. 
Operating Ratio—Per cent— 


Total Operating Revenues............000. 


Uncollectible Revenues 
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mile increased 51.2 per cent in the East, increased 45.5 per cent 
in the South, and increased 23.8 per cent in the West. 
December operating income per mile was 82.3 per cent greater 
in 1915 than in 1914, 60.7 per cent greater than in 1913, 26.8 per 
cent greater than in 1912, and 42.1 per cent greater than in 1911. 





Rock Island Pension System 
W. B. Ross, secretary of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
pension and personal record bureau, has recently completed the 
annual report of the bureau for the year ending December 31, 
last, which shows that the company has pensioned since the 
inauguration of the system on January 1, 1910, 299 employees, 
classified as follows: 


General and minor OffCeT8......ccscccsccccccccscececcves i 
General office employees.......ccccccccccccccccccvccccces 10 
Enginemen (52 engineers).....ccccesseccscccccesccsceces 57 
Trammen (12 COnGUCtOreyss<.<cccwcsccecsvaceesesacves 23 
SHQHON GMDIOVEES. cises-ce esis cce sc scwessceriescacoseseseens 34 
CE ere oor Kee eT eee Ee ee Or 8 
MOTRIN TR RINOT: u.5 0-0 4,5.0 605 06.0 6c cae ere dine oboe CC.eets010:86'8 36 
PB RPONE, ccc bicina ase rwiede teases biees piss e 64a steer Ce8 ee 3 
SUIIRINNN EE AMIN Sa aig ave acerk -achiors aves ix a oicsers oe dime eee wile eWieleie.eiaieie's 42 
oe ee 58s) PUMDIOV ORB a 5:0.4 60x s-ow vp c-e.nitea seco to Vins. 60664 se eciele 8 
Shop employees .......seeeeeeeeeccesseccecerenasceecees 61 
Store: HOUSE: SMIIOVCES sis ccckwces cece cdecerecespecceses 4 


Of the 299 pensioners, 156 were retired on account of the age 
limit, and 143 on account of being incapacitated. 

The company has paid out in pensions in six years, $309,362, 
and of this amount 55.37 per cent was paid to employees retired 
on account of the age limit having been attained. 

The average amount of each monthly pension granted on ac- 
count of incapacity is $33.42, and for age limit $27.31. The in- 
creased rate paid per month on account of incapacity is due 
to the higher class of employees pensioned, many of them being 
locomotive engineers. The average for all pensioners is $30.60, 
which is distributed as follows: 


172 received the minimum pension, $20 per month 
43 received from $20 to $30 per month 

49 received from 30 to 50 per month 

21 received from 50 to 70 per month 

received from 70 to 100 per month 

received from 100 to 110 per month 

received the maximum pension, $150 per month 

The actual monthly pension paid per pensioner for the 
year period is $28.99. 

The average age of employees pensioned on account of in- 
capacity is 62 years, 10 months, and their period of continuous 
service is 33 years, 7 months, while the continuous service of 
those retired on account of the age limit is 33 years, or a gen- 
eral average of 33 years, 7 months. 


AND 


six 


Program of A. R. E. A. Convention 

The seventeenth annual convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association will be held at the Congress hotel, Chi- 
cago, on March 21 to 23 inclusive. As in previous years the 
mectings will be held in the Florentine room beginning at 9:30 
a.m. and 2 p.m. The program is as follows: 

Tuespay, Marcu 21 
Address of the president. 
Report of the secretary. 


Report of the treasurer. 
Reports of standing end special committees. 


EvENING SESSION 
Illustrated lecture by Robt. W. Hunt, entitled “The Nick and Break 
Test in the Inspection of Steel Rails.” 
Illustrated lecture on “Tests of Douglas Fir Stringers,” by H. B. 
MacFarland. 
Wepnespay, Marcu 22 


Reports of standing and special committees. 
Announcement of result of ballot for officers for 1916. 
Annual dinner in the gold room of the Congress hotel at 6:30 p. m. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 23 
Reports of standing and special committees. 
Installation of officers. 
Adjournment. 
Fripay, Marcu 24 


Visit to exhibit of the National Railway Appliances Association in the 
Coliseum. 


At the annual dinner on Wednesday evening the speakers 
will include Dr. John A. Brashear, scientist and astronomer, 
Pittsburgh; Arnold W. Brunner, of the city plan commission, 
New York City; Hon. Rudolphe Lemieux, K.C.M.P.; ex- 
postmaster general of Canada, and Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, 
pastor of First Congregational church, Toledo, Ohio. 


Exhibits at the June Mechanical Conventions 
The exhibit committee of the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which was announced in last week’s 
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issue as having assigned 70,000 sq. ft. of space for exhibits 
at the June conventions, has during the last week assigned 
an additional 1,410 sq. ft. This is already equal to the total 
amount of space used last year, and the committee is in 
correspondence with other firms also desiring space. Work 
on the pier at Atlantic City is progressing very rapidly. The 
aquarium court is being rebuilt, and will present an entirely 
new appearance; new decking is being supplied both for 
the aquarium court and machinery hall, The committee an- 
nounces further that a corrected hotel list will be sent out with 
Bulletin No. 2 to be published some time during the next 
two weeks. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of date 
meetings and places of meeting. 

Air Brake AssociaATion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., 
convention, May 2-5, 1916, Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—F. A, 

Grand Central Station, Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. 
man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. 


secretaries, of next or regular 


Boston, Mass. Next 


Pontious, 455 


3oard- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R, O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
East St. Louis, Ill. Next meeting, June 20-23, 1916, Cincinnati, O. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OrFrricers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAaILRoAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H, Herman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Rimcnse Raitway Association.—E, B. Burns, 8 W. 40th St., 


New York. 


AMERICAN ee RarLway MANuFAcTURERS’ AssociATION.—H. G. Mc 
Connaughy, 165 Broadway, New York. 
AMERICAN i. Master TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPEFITTERS’ 


AssociaTion.—W. E,. Jones, C. & 
AMERICAN Railway ASSOCIATION. ol F. 

Church St., New York. 
eee pues AY BRIDGE AND BuiLping AssociaATIOn.—C. 
,» Chicago. Next convention, October 17-19, 


W., 3814 Fulton St., 


Chicago. 
Fairbanks, general 


secretary, ‘3 


A. Lichty, C. & 
. 1916, New Orleans, 
" 


AMERICAN RaIlway F.NGINEFRING AssociaATion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 21-23, 1916, Chicago. 
AMERICAN RaILw AY Master MECHANICS’ AssociaTION.—]. W. Taylor, 1112 
nag: Building, Chicago. Annual meeting, June 19, 1916, Atlantic 
UY, INs Js 


AMERICAN RaiLway Toot ForeMEN’s AssociaTIon.—Owen D, Kinsey, Il- 
linois Central, Chicago. Annual meeting, July, 1916. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR Testinc Materiats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, June 27 to 
July 1, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, IN. ‘ 

AMERICAN SociETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New_York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in 


month, except July 


and August, 220 W 
AMERICAN 


. 57th St., New 
MECHANICAL 


York. 
ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. 


SociETY OF Rice, 29 W. 


39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—F. J. a Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaILway AccouNTING OrFicers.—E. R. Wood- 
son, Roems 1116-8, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 


meeting, June 28, 1916, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED Car WueEeELs.—George W., 
Lynden, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Builders’ Association. Annual convention, October, 1916, 
Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RartLway Craim AGENTS.—Willis H. 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. Next meeting, May 
17, 1916, Hotei Traymore, Atlantic City; Nx J. ; 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ae ENGINEERS. —Jos. A, 


Failing, Terminal Sta- 


Andreucetti, C. 


& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY gst SUPERINTENDENTS.— P. W. Drew, Soo 
Line, 112 West Adams St., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 20-22, 
1916, St. Paul, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFFICERS. —G. P. 
jong 75 Church St., New York, Next meeting, June 27-28, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

BrinceE AND Buitptne Suppry Men’s Association.—P. C. Jacobs, H. W. 
Jchns-Manrville Co., Chicago. Meetings with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 


CanaDIAN Rat.way CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN Society OF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans. 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, Ist Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForemMeEn’s ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Centrat Rartway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, Pl and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, 3uffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ SociETy OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 


Freicgut Craim AssociaTion.—Warren 
Richmond, Va. Annual session, May 17, 1916, Washington, 


wx rT} 
Ci. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
3rand Certral Station, 
ceding 3d Thursday in 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILWay FUEL 
son Blvd., Chicage. 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1126 

3roadway, Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, August 29 to Sep- 
tember 1, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION OF Cricaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
month. Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 


AssociaTion.—J]. G. Crawford, 547 W. Jack- 
Annual meeting, May 15-18, Hotel Sherman, 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD rap ayy BracksMitTus’ Association.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next meeting, August, 1916, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND Canapa.—F. W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 17-19, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MASTER Borer Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Annual convention, May 23-26, 1916, Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Master Car AND LocoMoTive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canaps.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 12-14, 1916, Wilmington, Del. 

Master Cax BuiLpers’ ASSOCIATION. mal . Taylor, 1112 Parnen Building, 
Chicago. Annual meeting, June i. 1916, Atlantic City, N 

NationaL Raitway Apptiances AssociaTion.—C. W. Kelly, 349 People’s 

Gas Bidg., Chicago, Next convention, March 21-23, 1916, Chicago. 

EnGLanp Raitroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 

ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 

July, August and September, Boston. 

York Rartroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July ’and August, 

29 W. 39th St., New York, 

Niacara Frontier Car Men’s Association.—E, N. Frankenberger, 623 
srisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peoria Association OF RaILroap OFFICERS.—M. W. 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, I1l. 
Jeffersc n Hotel, Peoria. 

RarLroap CLUB OF KANSAS City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., 
sas City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, 


City. 
Raitroap MEn’s ImMpRovEMENT Society.—J. B. Curran, Erie R. R., 50 
Church St., New York. Meetings, alternate Thursdays, October to 
Association, Woolworth Bldg., 


NEw 


New 


Rotchford, 410 Masonic 
Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 


Kan- 
Kansas 


May, Assembly Rooms of Merchants’ 
New York. 

Raitway Bus:ness Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., 
York. Annual ‘meeting, December, 1916, New York. 

Raitway Crus oF Pittsspurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 


New 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 
4 RO Agt., 
Mobile & Ohio, Mobile, Ala., October 3-5, 1916, New York. 
Rattway Rear Estate ASSOCIATION. —Frank c. Irvine, 1125 Pennsylvania 
Rartway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next annual convention, September, 1916, Grand Hotel, Macki- 
RatLway STOREKEEPERS’ 
C, Collingwood, Ohio. Annual meeting, May, 1 
ASSOCIATION. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Associations. 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
‘way Telegraph Superintendents. ; 
; C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, 
August. 
NV., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 19-22, 1916, 
New York. 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 
Edmunds, 3868 Park 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 
Society or Rartway Financiat Orricers.—Carl Nyquist, C. R. I. & P., 
ewemane Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E, W. Sandwich, A. & 
P. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. Next meeting, April, 1916. 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 
meetings, 1st Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 
Track Suppty Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
ee 


Raitway EvectricaL Supply MAnvuFacturers’’ AssociaTion.—J. Scribner, 
Raitway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards, Fire Ins. 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting, October 10, 1916, Chicago. 
nac Island, Mich. 
AssociaTIon.—J. P. neg me N.Y. CR: B., Box 
RatLway Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G. A. Nel- 
Ricnmonp Raitroap Crus.—F. Robinson, 
except June, July and 
een 4 AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
St. Lovis Rattway Crus.—B. W._Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Sart Lake TRANSPORTATION CLur.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
SicnaL AppLiance AssociaTIon.—F. W. Ave., New 
1134 La Salle St. Sta.. Chicago. 
Sou see & SovTHWweEsTERN RarLway Cius.—a. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Toteno Transportation Crius.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 


ciati n, 

TraFFic CLus oF Cricaco,—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, iene 

TraFric Cius or Newark.—Roy S. Bushy, Firemen’s Bldg., Newark, a 
Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except July and Laas 
The Washington, 559 Broad St., Newark. _ 

Trarric CLus oF Nrw Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TraFric CLun oF Pittsrurcy.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Agt., Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings, bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
TraFFic Crive oF St. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings, 

October to May. 

Tkarn Despatcners’ Association or AmeErica.—J. F. Mackie,.7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, Tune 20, 1916, Toronto, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION CiuR oF Detrott.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

Detroit. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assocration.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Fast Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, September, 1916, Chicago. 

UTAH ey or Encrnreers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 

Salt Lake City. Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept Tuly and August, Salt Lake City. 

WesteERN CaNnapA Rattway Civur.—L Kon. Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rariway Crvus.—I. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Tuesdav in month, except June, July and 
August, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. 

Western Society oF Encrneers.—E. N. Lavfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
‘August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 
Wednesday after 1st Thursdav in January, Chicago. 
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_The Catskill Evening Line, operating steamers on the Hudson 

river between Catskill, N. Y., and New York City for more 
than fifty years past, has been sold to the Hudson River Day 
Line. 


The superintendent of public works of the State of New 
York in his annual report gives the amount of freight carried 
by the canals of the state during the past season as 1,858,114 
tons. The report says that 277 miles of the new barge canal 
will have been opened for use by next July. The new canal has 
already been put in use for a distance of 125 miles. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which a few weeks ago 
went out of business, but which has been revived, has bought 
three large passenger and freight steamships from the Royal 
Dutch West India Mail Line. The Pacific Mail is now controlled 
by the International Corporation of New York and W. R. Grace 
& Co. The vessels will be run between San Francisco and 
Centrai American ports; and probably, later, through the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has announced that it has 
closed a contract with the American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany for the transportation of 250,000 tons of raw sugar from 
San Francisco to New York and Philadelphia by rail. The 
steamship company, as announced some time ago, has discon- 
tinued service between the Atlantic and Pacific coast because 
of the closing of the Panama canal, and of the expense of 
operation by way of the Straits of Magellan. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific announces that it is going to run 
steamships from its western terminus, Prince Rupert, and also 
from Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver to points in Alaska, includ- 
ing Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway. The oil-burning 
steamships “Prince George” and “Prince Rupert” will be put 
on the line. By traveling over the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way to Prince Rupert, passengers can, it is said, save two days 
on a trip to Alaska, as compared with sailing from Seattle. 


The Illinois Steel Company and the Universal Portland Cement 
Company, which for the past two or three years have conducted 
an active campaign to bring about the heavier loading of freight 
cars, report that during the year 1915 the average loading per 
car of these companies’ shipments was as follows: Portland 
cement, 76,771 Ib.; steel, 75,757 lb. As the cars furnished these 
companies for loading have run from 60,000 to 100,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity, the average figures reported show that practically all 
cars were loaded to capacity. 


A committee representing a large number of Oklahoma 
shippers called upon the Oklahoma Corporation Commission on 
February 23, and presented informally a tentative plan of com- 
promise of the railroad rate litigation, which has been in prog- 
ress for some time, providing for the adoption of the schedule 
of freight rates fixed by the commission, and a passenger rate 
of 2.8 cents a mile. The shippers stated that such a plan would 
be satisfactory to the railroads, but that it was presented to 
the commission merely as a suggestion, to see how it would 
be received. Chairman Love of the commission announced his 
opposition to the plan. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad on Saturday last, placed an em- 
bargo on all freight for delivery in Philadelphia except perish- 
able goods, food supplies and shipments for the government. 
The announcement said that the road had 12,000 cars of freight 
waiting to be unloaded in that city, about half of them having 
already been set on the delivery tracks. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, as noted below, has announced extensive 
embargoes. The Southern Pacific has placed an embargo on 
shipments of cotton to Galveston. Napoleon B. Kelly, secretary 
of the freight department of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, is quoted as saying that great quantities of grain and 
coal being held for speculative purposes and without any real 
disposition waiting the cars on their arrival is the chief cause of 
the embargo against shipments for that city. The railroad com- 
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pany knew the speculators, Mr. Kelly declared, but if it had re- 
fused shipments the act would be interpreted as discrimination. 
The railroad was therefore compelled to make the innocent suffer 


with the guilty. Mr. Kelly said that the embargo was not due 
to munitions of war; out of a total of 11,896 cars in and near 
Philadelphia, but 534 contained export freight. 


There is a bill before Congress, said to have been prepared 
by William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce, putting ferry 
boats under the supervision of the Federal inspection service 
and imposing new and stringent regulations on their operation; 
so stringent that extensive opposition has been manifested in 
and around New York City, and “indignation meetings” have 
been held at a number of places. Ferries said to carry 40 per 
cent of all the ferry travel in the United States center in New 
York City, according to the protestants, and no person interested 
in New York traffic had information of the hearing on the bill 
when it was discussed before the committee of the House. At 
this first hearing the only witnesses present were the chief of 
the Steamship Inspection Service and Andrew Furuseth, author 
of the law, passed last year, known as the Seamen’s Act, which 
imposed rigid restrictions on the operation of harbor, coastwise 
and ocean steamships. The bill now under consideration puts 
these vessels under Federal inspection, limits the number of 
passengers which may be carried on boats and would require the 
use of turnstiles for the purpose of counting the persons enter- 
ing boats. Among the persons opposing the proposed law 
were officers of the New York Central and the Central of New 
Jersey railroads; R. A. C. Smith, dock commissioner of New 
York City, and the president of the Borough of Brooklyn. 





Embargoes on the New Haven 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has ordered new em- 
bargoes, applicable to all carload and less than carload ship- 
ments of all commodities from other roads, except livestock, 
perishable freight, foodstuffs for human consumption, feed for 
livestock, newsprint paper for domestic use only, charcoal, fuel 
oil and gasolene in tank cars. 

Further embargoes have been placed against spelter, copper, 
pig-lead, iron or steel construction material, cement, wall plas- 
ter, stone, lime, brick, lumber, terra cotta and tile, from New 
York City, Brooklyn and New York lighterage points or from 
water craft at Long Island Sound ports and Boston; against 
all freight for lighterage delivery in New York harbor, and 
against all shipments to the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Company at Providence and Boston. Freight continues to 
be offered in greater volume than consignees are able to dis- 
pose of promptly. On February 24 the number of cars on the 
road was 55,526, the largest of any day in the history of the 
road. This compares with 39,517 for the same day in 1915, and 
39,168 for the same day in 1914. 





Traffic Club of Chicago 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Chicago was held 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on February 29. Pierce Butler, 
counsel for the western group of railroads, Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee on Valuation, spoke on the subject: “The Val- 
uation of Railroads,’ and William T. Rogers, dean of the 
Cincinnati Law School, on “Ethics of Citizenship and Gov- 
ernment.” 

he nominating committee of the club has nominated the fol- 
lowing candidates for officers for the ensuing year, to be voted 
upon at the annual meeting on March 28: President, F. L. 
Bateman, president Trans-Continental Freight Company; first 
ice-president, Carl Howe, manager New York Central Fast 
eight Lines; second vice-president, Murray N. Billings, as- 
tant traffic manager Illinois Steel Company; third vice-presi- 
t, J. F. Govan, general agent passenger department Chicago 
“astern Illinois; secretary, W. H. Wharton, commercial agent 

hville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; treasurer, Charles B. 
pper, general freight agent Goodrich Transit Company; di- 
ors for two years: Fred Zimmerman, vice-president Chicago, 
ianapolis & Louisville; J. S. Bartle, assistant freight traffic 
m anager Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; R. L. Burnap, assistant 
fr ‘xht traffic manager Grand Trunk; R. C. Ross, traffic man- 
‘*, Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
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Commission and Court News 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Dressed Beef from New York 
Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The carriers have justified a proposed cancellation of carload 
commodity rates on “dressed beef cuts” from New York and 
other Atlantic seaboard cities to St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, Ill., which would leave third-class rates effective in their 
stead. (38 1. C. C., 51.) 


Boston-New York Proportional Rates 


Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

The commission finds that the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Albany have not justified a pro- 
posed cancellation of proportional and transhipment class and 
commodity rates between points in southeastern New England 
and New York, N. Y., applicable on traffic moving through the 
port of New York, in connection with certain steamship lines 
operating between New York and the Pacific Coast through the 


Panama Canal. (38 I. C. C.,, 61.) 





Rates on Tropical Fruits to Texarkana 


Texarkana Freight Bureau v. Illinois Central et al. 
by Commissioner Harlan: 


The carload rates on bananas and other tropical fruits from 
New Orleans, La., to Texarkana are found discriminatory to 
the extent that they exceed by more than 10 cents per 100 Ib. 
the rates from New Orleans to Shreveport. (38 I. C. C., 55.) 


Opinion 


Harness to Oklahoma Points 


Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

A proposed cancellation of commodity rates on harness and 
saddlery and saddlery hardware, from Dallas, Waco, Paris, 
Fort Worth, Little Rock, Fort Smith, and other points in Texas 
and Arkansas, and from Shreveport, La., to points in Oklahoma, 
is found to be justified. Harness and saddlery and saddlery 
hardware are less-than-carload articles of high grade, rated in 
the upper classes, and move almost invariably at class rates. 
The cancellation of the commodity rates will, therefore, restore 
as to that traffic the usual basis of charge. It will also remove 
the disadvantage of competing manufacturers at Kansas City 
and other points who pay the class rates into Oklahoma, certain 
of whom have complained. (37 I. C. C. 726.) 


Allowances for Services Over Private, Tracks 


Mitchell Coal & Coke Company v. 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

An action brought by the Mitchell Coal & Coke Company 
against the railroad to recover damages because of alleged un- 
lawful rebates and preferential rates accorded by the defendant 
to competing shippers of coal and coke from April 1, 1897, to 
May 1, 1901, was dismissed by the United States Supreme Court 
as to certain features on the ground that it was the function 
of the commission to decide the administrative questions in- 
volved. The defendant allowed the Altoona Coal & Coke Com- 
pany 18 and 20 cents a ton on coal and coke from that com- 
pany’s mines at Kittanning to points east of Altoona; the Glen 
White Coal & Lumber Company and the Millwood Coal & Coke 
Company, 15 cents on coal and coke from their mines in the 
Clearfield district. These allowances, which were later reduced 
to 10 cents (in 1906), were paid the coal companies for bringing 
their coal to the defendant’s lines, the carrier finding it impos+ 
sible to haul the cars from the mines because of the sharp 
curves, or in one case because the tracks were of narrow gage. 
The complainant upon discovering that these allowances were 
being paid to its competitors secured an engine to haul coal 
from its own mines, but the carrier refused to make an allow- 
ance for this service, on the ground that it could perform the 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Service itself, there being no special conditions to prevent it 
from so doing as in the other cases. 

The commission finds that: the service over private tracks 
from the mines and coke ovens of shippers to the rails of the 
carrier is neither compelled nor prohibited by statute or at 
common law; but whichever course the carrier pursues the 
statutory inhibition of discrimination and preference or ad- 
vantage must be observed. When the carrier employs a shipper 
to perform this service for it, if the compensation is excessive, 
the shipper obtains an unreasonable preference and advantage 
in violation of the regulating statute. The allowance paid by 
the defendant here to the competitors of the complainant was 
unreasonable and unlawful to the extent that it exceeded 8 
cents per ton. (38 I. C. C., 40.) 


Joint Rates on Grain Over the Santa Fe 


Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, et al., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, et al. Opinion by the commission: 

At present the Santa Fe, which serves with its own rails the 
wheat fields of Oklahoma and the port of Galveston, Tex., does 
not participate with its connections in through routes and joint 
rates on wheat moving to Louisiana ports for export. Traffic 
to those ports involves a haul over two or more lines. It was 
shown in the record that the Santa Fe maintained larger em- 
bargoes on wheat for export through Galveston than were main- 
tained by any other carrier reaching the gulf either at Galveston 
or New Orleans. Because of that and other facts introduced the 
Santa Fe lines are directed to establish from producing points 
on its lines in the wheat fields of Oklahoma through routes and 
joint rates to New Orleans, La., that shall not exceed by more 
than 5 cents per 100 Ib. the rates from the same points of origin 


to Galveston. (38 I. C. C, 33.) 


Anthracite Coal Rates Changed 


The Commission, by an order dated February 24, has acted on 
the petition of the anthracite carriers and has modified its order 
of July 30, 1915, which is to take effect April 1, 1916, so that the 
rates on coal, in car loads, per ton of 2,240 lb., from points named 
in Table “B” of the last named order, are now prescribed as 
follows: 


Pea size 


Prepared 
i and smaller 


$1zes 


Lackawanna from all points named on page 
to— 


Rates by the 
1 in tariff number 8,088, 
Paterson, N. 
Newark, N. ] 
Soonton, N. |] 
Syracuse, . 
Utica, 
Rates by Lehigh Valley from points named on second 
page in tariff D-701, to— 


Newark, N. 
Bound Brook, N. 
Phillipsburg, N. 

From W yoming region , 

From Lehigh and Schuylkill regions.............. 
Erie from points specified on page 3 in 
D-619, to 


Rates by the 
tariff number 
Paterson, N. 
Newark, ’N. 
Middletown, 
Port Jervis, 
Rates by the Central of New Jersey from points named 
on page 2 in tariff number 284, to— 
Newark, N. ] 
Elizabeth, N. ] 
Somerville, N. ] 
Phillipsburg, N. J.: 
From Wyoming region J 80 
From Lehigh region BF] 
Rates by the Delaware & Hudson from points specified 
on page 2 in tariff number 11,170, to— 
Albany, a ae 
Troy, » 


Mech: inicsville, 4 EE 
Except as herein provided, the order of July 30, 1915, remains 


in force. ‘ 


1.35 


1.36 
1.36 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


A. K. Shurteff, group engineer of the western group presi- 
dents’ conference committee on Federal valuation of railways, 
has resigned, effective March 1, and has been succeeded by W. 
‘T. Mead, who has been appointed acting engineer. 
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COURT NEWS 


Fifteen minority stockholders of the New York Central on 
February 21 filed in the circuit court of Cook county, Illinois, 
a petition for a writ of mandamus, ordering the state’s attorney 
to begin proceedings against the directors on the ground that 
only one of the 15 is a resident of the state of Illinois, and that 
the Illinois laws require that a majority of the directors be resi- 
dents of the state. 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey has declared valid the law 
of that state requiring railroads to afford free transportation to 
certain state officers. The opinion, by Justice Parker, was ren- 
dered in the suit brought by the Pennsylvania Railroad to re- 
cover $141.38 from L. Edward Hermann, the governor’s private 
secretary, for fares he had refused to pay while traveling on 
state business. The court held that the free transportation act 
of 1914, so far as it related to Mr. Hermann, might be sustained, 
either as an exercise of the reserved right of the legislature to 
regulate ,corporations or as an exercise of the police power. The 
opinion indicates that the right to free transportation, claimed 
by more than 300 other state employees, must be tested according 
to the particular circumstances applicable to each officer or class 
of officers. 

Penalty for Failure to Settle Claim 


The North Carolina Supreme Court holds that where the 
consignor of a shipment on loss thereof did not file his claim 
with the road at the place where the shipment originated, as 
required by the statute, he cannot recover under that statute 
the $50 penalty incurred by the road by its failure to settle 
the claim for loss of a shipment between points within the state 
within 90 days—Hamlet Grocery Co. v. Southern Railway Com- 
pany (N. Car.), 87 S. E,, 57. 


“Wanton Negligence” 


Two engines were approaching on adjoining tracks as a man 
was walking in front of one of them. The trainmen on both 
trains saw him and a warning signal was given, on which he 
turned and stepped between the two tracks, which were about 
eight feet apart. He was struck and killed by one of the en- 
gines at or near the point where the tracks converged and came 
together. In an action for his death the Minnesota Supreme 
Court, applying the Wisconsin law (the accident happened in 
that state), under which the term wanton or willful, or gross 
negligence such as justifies a recovery though the plaintiff is 
himself negligent, imports a higher degree of delinquency than 
does such term under the laws of Minnesota, held that under 
the evidence the defendant was not wantonly negligent so as 
to permit a recovery notwithstanding the deceased’s negligence.— 
Pickering v. G. N. (Minn.), 156 N. W., 3. 


Excise Taxes—Doing Business 


A railroad company leased its mines, railroads and other prop- 
erty, but continued to maintain an office for the transaction of 
business, maintained its corporate existence and organization by 
the annual election of officers, received an income in the shape 
of rental, and distributed dividends. It held itself ready to re- 
sume the operation of its properties if the leases should be 
violated by the lessees, and in these leases it reserved the right 
to develop the forests on its land, and to remove timber, and 
to mine everything underlying its properties except coal. It 
paid interest on a mortgage indebtedness, which it was prepar- 
ing to liquidate and settle. It guaranteed to defend the lessees 
at its own expense in the enjoyment of the property. It made 
annual returns of its income, and kept and maintained stock- 
books for the transfer of its capital stock and the transaction 
of other business. The federal district court, M. D. Pennsyl- 
vania, holds that these acts did not constitute a “doing of busi- 
ness,” so as to subject the corporation to the corporate excise 
tax, as it is not the power to act, but actual activities in certain 
directions, which constitute a “doing of business.” The busitiess 
of serving the public as a common carrier, which was the prime 
object of the company’s incorporation, was turned over to its 
lessees. For that purpose the lessor must be regarded as out 
of business, and taxes under the excise act, for 1909 and 110, 
were unlawfully imposed.—State Line & Sullivan Co. v. Davis, 
228 Fed. 246. 
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Regulation of Interstate Commerce by States 


There being no legislation of Congress on the subject, the 
Texas Supreme Court holds that it is within the power of a 
state and of the state railroad commission to require that trains, 
though they may be of interstate character, be started from 
termini and junction points not more than 30 minutes behind 
the regular schedule, and on such schedule at all other stations, 
since, insofar as that requirement affects interstate commerce, it 
is in aid thereof; it being within the power of the state, in 
the absence of action by Congress, to exercise its police power 
in promoting the safe carriage of passengers on _ interstate 


trains—M. K. & T. v. State (Tex.), 181 S. W., 721. 





Choice of Method of Avoiding Obstacle at Crossing 


In a crossing accident case it appeared that trees grew so 
thickly on the defendant’s right of way as to obscure the view 
of approaching trains by travelers. All the trees except two 
small ones, which in themselves would not obscure the view, 
grew on the land of another, adjoining the right of way. It was 
held by the Texas Court of Civil Appeals that the defendant 
was not guilty of negligence in permitting such obscuration, 
since it had no right to remove the trees from the adjacent 
land. The engineer saw the deceased driving on the crossing 
while the engine was 100 yards distant, and was compelled, in 
order to make the best effort to avoid a collision, to choose in- 
stantly, without time to reason as to which was the better method, 
between using the emergency brake, with sanded track, or 
blowing the whistle to warn the deceased, who probably could 
have stopped his team short of the track; the engineer was 
unable to do both. He chose the former method. It was held 
that his conduct in doing so was not negligence, though the 
event showed that he chose the less efficient method.—M. K. 
& T. v. Trochta (Tex.), 181 S. W., 761. 


Tap Line Order on Mileage Basis Upheld 


Following the United States Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Tap Line Cases, dated May 25, 1914 (234 U. S. 1), the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on July 29, 1914, made an order re- 
quiring certain trunk line carriers, including the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, to reopen through routes and publish joint 
rates to interstate destinations with certain tap lines, including 
Louisiana & Pacific, and prohibiting any of the trunk line carriers 
from making to any of the tap lines an allowance or division out 
of the joint rates in excess of maximum amounts prescribed as 
follows: “For switching a distance of 1 mile or less from the 
junction, $2 per car; over 1 mile up to 3 miles from the junction, 
$3 per car; on shipments from points over 3 miles and not more 
than 6 miles from the junction, 1% cents per 100 lb.; over 6 miles 
and not more than 10 miles from the junction, 2 cents per 100 Ib.; 
over 10 miles and not more than 20 miles from the junction, 21% 
cents; over 20 miles and not more than 30 miles from the 
junction, 30 cents; over 30 miles and not more than 40 
miles from the junction, 3% cents; over 40 miles from the junc- 
tion, 4 cents per 100 lb.” The receiver of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico filed a bill praying the annulment of this order; 
and a decree dismissing his bill has just been affirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court. The court said that the Commis- 
sion’s action was not arbitrary merely because, while classifying 
all the service for distances up to 3 miles from junction as 
switching, and allowing for this a division of $2 and $3 per car, 
allowances for all distances above 3 miles are based on mileage. 
“The tap line problem is exceedingly complex, and the impor- 
tance of a general rule based upon simple elements easily ascer- 
tained is obvious. We are not able to say that the adoption of 
the mileage basis is, under the circumstances, sufficient to sus- 
tain a charge of arbitrary action. The case is singular, 
in that neither this tap line nor any tap line is complaining that 
the allowance is too small; nor is any trunk line complaining that 
it is too great. The real basis of appellant’s complaint, repre- 
senting a trunk line carrier, is that the allowance to the tap line 
is too small. It is questionable whether it lies in the mouth of 
the line carrier to object on this ground.” The court recognized 
the exceptional situation in which the receiver's road was placed, 
and the hardship that resulted to it from the application of the 
order to the traffic originating on the Louisiana & Pacific line.— 
O’Keefe v. United States. Decided February 21, 1916. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


E, K. Conneely, purchasing agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, has been appointed assistant to vice-president with office 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. E. Taussig, assistant to the president of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operation. 


Charles D. Bolin has been elected vice-president of the Colo- 
rado, Kansas & Oklahoma, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
vice J. W. Byrnes, resigned. 


A. B. Starr, general superintendent of freight transportation 
of the Pennsylvania Lines West, has been appointed special 
assistant to fourth vice-president with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. G. Scott was incorrectly reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of February 11 as having been appointed general auditor 
of the Wabash. Mr. Scott was appointed controller instead of 
general auditor, as mentioned. 


George B. Elliott, general solicitor of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
has been elected general counsel, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., succeeding as general counsel Alexander Hamilton, 
deceased, who was first vice-president and general counsel. 


B. J. Dalton, assistant district engineer of the Western dis- 
trict, Interstate Commerce Commission, has been appointed 
chairman of the valuation committee of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, effective March 1, vice S. B. Fisher, assigned to other 
duties. 


O. E. Maer has been elected secretary of the Wichita Valley, 
with office at Wichita Falls, Tex., and W. C. Logan has been 
elected auditor, with office at Ft. Worth, Tex., vice W. H. 
Carnes, resigned, to accept service with the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City. Effective February 22. 


Operating 

J. R. Hickman has been appointed supervisor of freight house 
operations of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with office at 
Chicago, Ill. 

The office of W. J. Fripp, general manager of the New York 
Central Lines East of Buffalo, has been transferred from Albany 
to New York City. 

S. Ira Cooper has been appointed assistant manager of the 
Southern Pacific Company, Atlantic Steamship Lines, with office 
at New York, vice J. H. Torney, resigned. 


H. F. Milligan has been appointed trainmaster of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with office at Indianapolis, 
Ind., vice R. C. Stolz, assigned temporarily to other duties. 


Robert Rice has been appointed general superintendent of the 
Missouri district of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, vice 
F. H. Ustick, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Ustick 
has been appointed general superintendent of the Iowa district, 
vice Mr. Rice, with headquarters at Burlington, Iowa. Effective 
March 1. 


J. W. Roberts, general superintendent of passenger transporta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Lines West, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of freight transportation with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
S. M. Rankin, assistant to general superintendent of passenger 
transportation, has been appointed superintendent of passenger 
transportation, with office at Pittsburgh. 


A readjustment of the operating divisions of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford has been made, by which two new divi- 
sions are created. E. E. Regan, trainmaster at New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed superintendent with office at Boston, 
Mass., of the newly created Midland division, in charge of the 
territory from the freight terminal in Boston to Willimantic, 
Conn., including the Woonsocket, Harrisville, Ashland and Cook 
street branches; and Percy T. Litchfield, trainmaster at Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been appointed superintendent at New London, 
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Conn., of the newly created New London division, in charge of the 
territory from Waterford, to South Auburn, R. I., including the 
Wickford branch. A. Collins, freight trainmaster at South Boston, 
Mass., has been appointed trainmaster of the Midland division with 
headquarters at Boston. H. E. Astley, division engineer at Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been appointed trainmaster of the Midland 
division with headquarters at Franklin, Mass. Douglas W. 
Hoffecker has been appointed trainmaster of the New London 
division with headquarters at New London, Conn. A. O. Whit- 
ford, trainmaster at New London, has been appointed assistant 
trainmaster of the New London division with headquarters, at 
New London, and H. M. Walker has been appointed assistant 
trainmaster of the same division with headquarters at Putnam, 
Conn. 


Traffic 


L. P. King has been appointed commercial agent of the Savan- 
nah & Statesboro with headquarters at Statesboro, Ga. 


W. N. Bass has been appointed commercial agent of the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio, with office at Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. K. Young has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. S. Howell, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been appointed industrial agent, a 
newly created position, with office at Chicago. 


Dan F. Brady has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Georgia & Florida with headquarters at Savannah, Ga.. vice 
W. B. Clements, resigned to engage in other business. S. W. 
Saye has been appointed commercial agent with offices at Vidalia. 


H. E. Godwin, district freight agent of the Union Pacific at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Oregon Short Line to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of C. 1. 
Tuttle. Mr. Godwin was 
born at Pontiac, IIl., in 
1874. In 1892 he entered 
the service of the Chi- 
cago Terminal Company 
as a telegraph operator. 
He left that company in 
1897, and went to Salt 
Lake, where he served 
in various capacities for 
local roads until 1901, 
when he became chief 
clerk in the freight office 
of the Oregon Short 
Line at Salt Lake. In 
1906 he was appointed 
contracting freight agent 


at Salt Lake for the 
same company, and in 
1912 was promoted to 


district freight agent for 
the Union Pacific system, 
with headquarters at 
Salt Lake. His appoint- 
ment as assistant general freight agent of the Oregon Short 
Line was effective March 1. 


H. E. Godwin 


P. M. Butler, city passenger and ticket agent of the Grand 
Trunk, at Ottawa, Ont., has been appointed general agent of 
the passenger department in charge of passenger traffic in the 
city of Ottawa, and will also perform such other special work 
as may be assigned to him. 


E. A. Senneff, agent of the Erie Despatch at Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed general agent of the freight and passenger 
departments of the Erie at San Francisco, Cal., vice C. F. 
Slauson resigned. O. W. Hardesty has been appointed agent 
of the Erie Despatch at Spokane, Wash., succeeding Mr. 
Senneff. 


Edward T. Johnson, division freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Buffalo, N. Y., retired on March 1 under the pension 
rules of the company. J. B. Large, division freight agent at 
Erie, Pa., succeeds Mr. Johnson. William C. Glynn, division 
freight agent at Altoona, succeeds Mr. Large and E. S. Neilson, 
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freight solicitor, has been promoted to division freight agent at 
Altoona. : 


Joseph B. Stewart, who has been appointed traffic manager 
of the New York, Ontario & Western, with headquarters at 
New York, as has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on November 23, 1871, in New York. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native town and began railway 
work in 1885, with the Erie. In September, 1893, he became 
a clerk on the New York, Ontario & Western, and later served 
as soliciting agent. He was appointed contracting freight agent 
in 1900 and was promoted in 1908 to general eastern agent, re- 
maining in that position until 1912, when he was appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as traffic manager of the same 
road, as above noted. , 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


F. J. Meyer has been appointed roadmaster of the New York. 
Ontario & Western with office at Walton, N. Y. 


W. M. Vandersluis, signal engineer of the Illinois Central, has 
been appointed also consulting signal engineer of the Central of 
Georgia, effective February 1. 


A. O. Swift, signal foreman of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul in the Chicago terminal district, has been promoted to 
signal supervisor in the same territory. 


J. P. Stow, Jr., has been appointed master mechanic of the 
New London division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at Midway, Conn., and James B. Wyler has 
been appointed master mechanic of the Midland division with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass. (See Operating Officers.) 


R. L. Pearson, supervisor of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford at Providence, R. I., has been appointed division en- 
gineer of the New London division, with headquarters at New 
London, Conn., and N. M. Curtis has been appointed division 
engineer of the Midland division with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. (See Operating Officers.) 


H. P. Borden has been appointed a member of the board of 
engineers of the Quebec bridge, vice C. C. Schneider, deceased. 
Mr. Borden is a graduate of McGill University and for several 
years following graduation, was assistant engineer in the bridge 
department of the Canadian Pacific. From 1904 to 1906, he was 
assistant chief engineer in the structural department of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company at Montreal. From 1906 to 1908, he 
was structural engineer of the Canadian Pacific. In 1908 he was 
appointed assistant engineer, board of engineers, Quebec bridge, 
and for the past three years has been assistant to the chief engi- 
neer of the board. 


Purchasing 


C. S. White, assistant purchasing agent of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed purchasing 
agent, vice E. K. Conneely, promoted. 


I. H. Harsh has been appointed purchasing agent of the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic and the Mineral Range, with office at 
Duluth, Minn., vice P. W. Brown, who has retired from service. 


OBITUARY 


G. A. Gallagher, master mechanic at the Illinois Southern at 
Sparta, Ill., died in that city on February 24 of pneumonia. 





J. L. Tracy, paymaster of the St. Louis Southwestern, with 
office at St. Louis, Mo., died on February 27, aged 47, after an 
illness of three weeks. 


George S. Sipp, car service agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
at Richmond, Va., died on February 27, at his home in Roland 
Park, at the age of 63. 


James Sullivan, formerly superintendent of the Peru division 
of the Wabash, who retired on a pension several months ago, 
died at his home in Peru, Ind., on February 15. 


Frederick W. Busse, chief clerk to general superintendent of 
motive power of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Baltimore, Md., died 
in that city on February 24, at the age of 56. 


Carroll C. Rinehart, assistant superintendent of the White 
Mountain division of the Boston & Maine, died on February 24, 
at his home in Woodsville, N. H., at the age of 50. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


THE Rapip City, Brack Hitts & WESTERN is inquiring for 
one locomotive. 


Tue Lone IsLanp is understood to be contemplating the pur- 
chase of 6 eight-wheel switching-locomotives. 


Tue BurraALto Creek & GAULEY is in the market for 3 switch- 
ing locomotives. 


THE MELLEN LuMBER Company, Mellen, Wis., is inquiring for 
a logging locomotive. 


THE Pere MARQUETTE is expected to issue inquiries soon for 
20 Mikado locomotives. 


THE Cuicaco, LAKE SHoreE & SoutH Benn (Electric) is in the 
market for 2 electric locomotives. 


THE Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE is contemplating the 
purchase of a number of locomotives. 


Tue Coat & Coxe has ordered 2 Consolidation locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE GrRanp Rapips Raritway, Grand Rapids, Mich., is build- 
ing an electric locomotive in its own shops. 


THE West LumBer Company has ordered one Prairie type 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Arizona LumMBER & TIMBER CoMPANY has ordered one 
Mikado locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE RussIAN GovERNMENT has given the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works an order for 350 7-ton narrow gage gasolene locomotives. 


Tue Great Laxes Stone & Lime Company has ordered one 
four-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THe HarpAwAy CONTRACTING Company has ordered one six- 
wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THe New Jersey Zinc Company, Newark, N. J., has ordered 
one six-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


THE Sioss-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRoN Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., has ordered 7 four-wheel switching locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Battimore & Onto, reported last week as having issued 
inquiries for 50 Mikado and 15 switching locomotives, has or- 
dered 50 Mikado locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and 10 Mogul type locomotives for switching service from 
the Lima Locomotive Corporation. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp, reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette of February 11 as being in the market for 
50 Pacific type locomotives, has ordered these locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 
26 by 28 in. cylinders, 79 in. driving wheels and a total weight 
in working order of 273,000 lb. They will be equipped with 
superheaters and Baker valve gear. 


\Witty Lamort, of Antwerp, but now with office at Cannon 
Street House, 110 Cannon street, London, E. C., a dealer in 
su plies for the Allies, writes that he would like to hear from 
im»ortant and reliable American firms relative to the following 
in uiries he has received from France and Spain: Item No. 17, 
ra''s of 24-42 kilogs.; item No. 27, light passenger cars; item 
N 37, 20 metre-gage locomotives, weighing 10 tons empty; 
ite 1 No. 47, 100 5 to 6 ton metre-gage dump cars, and 3 8 to 9 
to’ light metre-gage flat cars; item No. 57, 20 kilometres of 
Tas, weighing 10, 15 and 20 kilogs. to the metre, and item No. 
6/7, ireight cars. He would like prices, if possible, c. i. f. French 
ai’ Spanish ports. 

“itt New York CENTRAL was reported in last week’s issue as 
ha ‘ng ordered 70 Mikado and 25 eight-wheel switching loco- 
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motives from the Lima Locomotive Corporation and 27 Moun- 
tain type, 25 eight-wheel switching and 3 Mallet type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. The number of Moun- 
tain type locomotives ordered should have been given as 29, thus 
making a total of 152 locomotives ordered from contract builders. 
It was also reported in last week’s issue that the New York 
Central would build 10 or 20 eight-wheel switching locomotives 
for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. These en- 
gines will be built in the Beech Grove-shops of the last-named 
company at Indianapolis, Ind. It is also understood that the 
New York Central has distributed orders for a total of 150 en- 
gines to be built in its own shops and that it intends further to 
order 100 more engines from the locomotive companies, making 
a total in all of 400 locomotives. 





FREIGHT CARS 


Witty Lamor. See item under Locomotives. 


Tue NortHeERN Paciric is contemplating entering the market 
for 1,000 light box cars. 


Tue SouTHern Paciric has ordered 303 tank cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue PitrspurcH Piate Giass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
ordered 12 hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has issued an inquiry 
for 1,000 40-ton box cars and 500 40-ton automobile cars. 


THe WasaSH PITTsBuRG TERMINAL, reported in last week’s 
issue as having issued inquiries for 800 gondola cars, has ordered 
750 gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, LAKE SHore & SoutH BENp (Electric) has or- 
dered 7 50-ton composite gondola, 2 50-ton flat and 9 40-ton steel 
frame box cars from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. 


THE KiNGAN REFRIGERATOR. LINE, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of January 28 as inquiring for 100 freight cars, has or- 
dered 75 refrigerator and 25 beef cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


Tue Frencu GOVERNMENT is reported to have ordered 2,000 
freight cars from the Eastern Car Company, Ltd., New Glasgow, 
N. S. The company is now completing a previous order for 
1,000 cars for the French Government. 


THE Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of February 18 as having issued inquiries for freight cars, 
has ordered 1,000 automobile and 500 stock cars from the West- 
ern Steel Car & Foundry Company. The inquiry also included 
2,000 box cars; it is understood that these will not be bought at 
present. 

Tue Bess—EMER & LAKE ERIE, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of February 4 as having issued inquiries for freight cars, 
has divided orders for 2,500 50-ton gondola cars among the fol- 
lowing companies: Pressed Steel Car Company, 750; Ralston 
Steel Car Company, 500; American Car & Foundry Company, 
500, and the Standard Steel Car Company, 750. 


Rozsert W. Hunt & Co., Monongahela Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., consulting engineers for the Chinese Government 
Railways invite tenders to be opened at 9 a. m., March 31, for 
75 30-ton high side cars and 75 30-ton low side cars for the 
Hupei-Hunan section of the Canton-Hankow Railway. Condi- 
tions of contract, drawings, etc., can be obtained on payment of 
$2.50 at the office of the company. 





PASSENGER CARS 


Witty Lamot. See item under Locomotives. 


Tue Arms Patace Horse Car Company is contemplating the 
purchase of 13 horse express cars. 


Tue BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE is reported as having ordered 4 
baggage and mail cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 





SIGNALING 


Tue Cuicaco & WeEsTERN INDIANA has asked for bids on an 
interlocking plant at Hayford, Ill, at a crossing with the 
Grand Trunk. 
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Harry T. Leaming, assistant general manager, and Ernest J. 
Berggren, secretary-treasurer of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
N. J., have resigned. 

Franklin Alter, president of the American Tool Works 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home in that city on 
February 27, aged 85 years. 

C. Louis Allen, sales manager of the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company, New York, has been elected president of the company 
succeeding Darwin R. James, Jr. 

Frank Thompson, until last fall assistant general manager of 
the American Car & Foundry Company at Chicago, died suddenly 
on February 27, at Miami, Fla. 

Frank D. Waller has been appointed eastern sales agent of the 
National Railway Devices Company, Chicago. Mr. Waller’s 
offices will be in the Taylor building, 39 Cortlandt street, New 
York. 

Frank G. Wallace, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for many years a director 
of the Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ont., has 
been appointed managing director of that company, and William 
Casey, hitherto assistant general manager, has been appointed 
manager. 

W. F. Roberts, general superintendent of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, has been elected a vice-president and as such will be in 
full charge of the operations of all steel plants including those of 
the recently acquired Pennsylvania Steel Company at Steelton, 
Pa., and Sparrows Point, Md. 

On March 1 the U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, New 
York, transferred its southern office from Atlanta, Ga., to the 
‘ Munsey building, Washington, D. C. J. T. Martyn, formerly with 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, has been appointed manager in 
charge, succeeding H. K. Porter. 

F,. V. McGinness, assistant manager of the railway depart- 
ment of the Edison Storage Battery Company, has been 
appointed manager of that department. Mr. McGinness is a 
graduate of Columbia 
University, having re- 
ceived the degree of 
electrical engineer in 
1910. After graduation 
he was, for a_ short 
time, with the New 
York & New Jersey 
Telephone Company and 
also with the New 
York & Queens Elec- 
tric Light & Power 
Company at Long Island 
City, N. Y. In the lat- 
ter connection he was 
occupied chiefly with 
computing distribution 
systems, although at 
this time he received 
some practical battery 
experience. He __ be- 
came connected with 
the Edison forces in 
1911, being then en- 
gaged in experimental 
work in Mr. Edison’s laboratory. At this time he also re- 
ceived a thorough training in the manufacture of the Edison 
battery. Mr. McGinness has been engaged in railway storage 
battery work for the past four years. Previous to his ap- 





F. V. McGinness 


pointment as manager of the railway department he was 
assistant manager of this department. 

The Electrical Sales Company, New York and Boston, has 
opened an office in the Peoples Gas building, Chicago, for the 
extension of its service throughout the west. 


This company has 
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successfully handled the Schwartz Electric Company’s product 
in the eastern states for the past eight years. Its engineering 
department will in the future be available for consultation in 
any problems referring to electric valves or horns. Several new 
items have recently been added to the line, which includes single 
stroke bells and vibrating horns for alternating current. 


C. W. Sullivan, who for the past six years has been in the test 
department of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed railroad representative of The Garlock Packing Com- 
pany of Chicago, effective March 1. He succeeds George H 
Green, resigned to become associated with the National Waste 
Company at Philadelphia. 


W. Frank Carr, Pacific Northwest Coast representative of th« 
Chicago Railway Signal & Supply Company, died suddenly from 
heart failure on February 3. A photograph and sketch of Mr. 
Carr’s experience was published in the Railway Age Gazette of 
January 21. Pending the appointment of a new representative 
in this territory, the company’s business will be handled from 
San Francisco. 


H. E. Creer, who for the past five years has been associated 
with McCord & Co., of New York and Chicago, has resigned to 
become eastern sales agent for the Union Railway Equipment 
Company, with headquarters in the McCormick building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. B.H. Forsyth, who for three years has been a mem- 
ber of the sales force of the Hale & Kilburn Company, 
has been appointed western sales agent of the Union Railway 
Equipment Company, with offices in the McCormick building, 
Chicago. Mitchel A. Evans, formerly associated with the Rail- 
way Appliances Company, has been appointed sales agent, with 
headquarters in the McCormick building, Chicago. 





Annual Report, Chicago Railway Equipment Company 

The twenty-third annual report of the Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago, for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1915, gives the balance sheet of the company, showing undivided 
profits at the close of the year of $401,475, but no statement of 
earnings. The dividends declared during the year amounted to 
$174,020, on the outstanding capital stock of $2,482,000. For the 
six years preceding January, 1901, the company paid to its stock- 
holders in cash dividends $413,410. From January 1, 1901, to 
January 1, 1916, the company paid in cash dividends to stock- 
holders $2,594,251. In the 15 years, from January 1, 1901, to 
January 1, 1916, the company has made net earnings of $5,662,- 
005, or an average of $377,467 per year, an average of 15 per 
cent per annum on the total present outstanding capital stock. 
On January 1, 1915, the company paid its seventy-seventh divi- 
dend, being the seventy-fourth consecutive quarterly dividend. 
A large part of the report is devoted to a discussion of railway 
and business conditions by President E. B. Leigh. “The year 
1915,” he says in part, “was one of unusual happenings and puz- 
zling problems. Many of the formulae of preceding years have 
been upset and long recognized precedents disturbed. Opening 
with general business at a very low ebb it still continued well 
into the year, and until the pressure of the great volume of 
business in the form of war orders, or of a character closely re- 
lated to them, began to be felt. The doctrine has been set forth 
that the railways are an essential fundamental factor in general 
business prosperity; that we are now enjoying a large measure 
of prosperity in the face of the fact that the railways did not 
buy and are not now buying in normal quantities is in no sense 
a contradiction of this doctrine. On the other hand, it only 
emphasizes it. Railway purchases have been much below nor- 
mal, while the basic industry, steel and iron, has found an un- 
precedented outlet for its product through unusual channels, for 
the time being, completely distorting the relation of iron and 
steel to railway requirements, and the relation of: railway pur- 
chases to general’ business prosperity.” As illustrating the ab- 
normal character of the year’s business, he says that of the com- 
pany’s total earnings for the year, 88 per cent was earned in the 
last half of 1915, and 577/19 per cent within the last quarter of 
1915, while of the last half-year’s earnings 66.6 per cent was 
made in the last quarter. One-half of the year’s car orders was 
placed after October 1, 1915. 

“Tt is confidently believed,” says Mr. Leigh, “that if war busi- 
ness, direct or indirect, were eliminated from the railway supply 
industries as a group, the average result would be as much be- 























March 3, 1916 


low normal in that field as it surely would be in the general 
business of the country, with war business likewise eliminated. 
The present period of prosperity enjoyed by many of our im- 
portant railways and their consequent recent large earnings by 
no means afford a solution of the railway problems with which 
the railways have had and still have to deal.” 

The report says that the company has not taken any “war 
order” business because the conditions were not such as to cause 
the board to deem it prudent to incur the risks involved. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Evectric HAMMER Dritis.—Bulletin E-38 issued February 1 
by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, describes the Duntley 
universal electric hammer drill manufactured by that company. 


TUNGSTEN MINING IN CoLorApo.—A folder bearing this title, 
recently issued by the Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., contains a reprint of an article on this subject written 
by Roy ©. McKenna, the president of the Company, which re- 
cently appeared in the Iron Trade Review. 


SIGNAL APPLIANCE CaTaLoc.—The General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., recently issued a new mechanical 
signal appliances catalog, containing approximately 850 pages. 
The book has the same general arrangement as the previously 
issued loose-leaf catalog, although in appearance and design con- 
siderable improvement has been made. 


StorAGE Batrery Cars.—The Railway Storage Battery Car 
Company. New York, has issued a booklet entitled Self-Propelled 
Passenger Cars. The booklet contains views and plans of cars 
which have been supplied for city and suburban service. The 
cars are equipped with the Edison non-acid storage battery, and 
are supplied for both steam railroads and electric railways. 


Hoists AND Derricks.—The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has published a 112-page cata- 
logue describing its steam and electric hoisting engines, tractors, 
derricks, hoists and miscellaneous material used for hoisting 
purposes. The catalogue is fully illustrated and goes into con- 
siderable detail as to the mechanical parts of the hoists and 
derricks. 


ILLUMINATION.—The Western Electric Company has issued a 
pamphlet on “How to Figure Illumination.” The purpose of the 
pamphlet is to make clear a thoroughly practical and easy-to- 
apply method of designing illumination to meet any lighting re- 
quirements. It contains definitions of fundamental illumination 
terms, shows how to calculate illumination, the method of choos- 
ing a reflector and also paragraphs on industrial lighting, display 
window lighting, etc. The Mazda B and the Mazda C lamps are 
described. In the back part of the pamphlet is a complete cata- 
log of the Western Electric Sunbeam Mazda lamps. 


Ferro CARBON-TITANIUM IN STEEL Maxinc.—The Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Company, Niagara Falls, New York, has 
issued an unusually well prepared book of 112 pages, bound in 
cloth, describing the use of Ferro Carbon-Titanium in steel man- 
ufacture. The book is divided into 13 chapters, devoted to 
structural steel, rails, sheet and plate steels, a study of alumina 
in steel, etc. In addition to numerous pen and ink sketches, the 
book is illustrated with 75 micro photographs, sulphur prints 
and cross sections of steel sections. The book contains a dis- 
cussion of the effect of Ferro Titanium in steel manufacture 
worth reading by any engineer interested in this subject. 


Fire ExtTIncuisHers.—The railroad number of the Firefly 
issued by the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York, under 
date of February, 1916, shows in a striking way the necessity for 
fire extinguishers in railway cars, stations, warehouses and simi- 
lar places. The articles are illustrated with pictures showing 
fires in and the resulting destruction of railway property, the 
point being made that in nearly every case the fire could easily 
have been extinguished before it had become too big had fire 
extinguishers been available. It is noted, moreover, that in each 
of these cases the value of the property destroyed was many 
tes the cost of a complete installation of extinguishers. The 

-cellencies of Pyrene extinguishers are given in detail and 
niention is made of the installations in railway service and of 
instances in which the Pyrene apparatus was put to good use 
hy being at hand when the fire started. 
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Railway Construction 
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BALTIMORE & SOUTHERN.—This company will carry out work, 
it is said, to complete a line from Glenburnie, Md., south to 
Drum Point, about 75 miles. W.L. Wheeler, New York, is said 
to be interested. 


BESsEMER & LAKE Erizt.—This company has started work on 
a new line from Coolspring, Pa., southeast to a point two miles 
south of Pardoe. The line is to have a 0.3 per cent grade against 
southbound trains. The work has been authorized from Cool- 
spring to Pardoe, at which point a temporary connection will 
be made with the existing line. The work involves handling 
about 100,000 cu. yd. of excavation and about 2,500,000 yd. of 
embankment. The latter will largely be made of different kinds 
of slag and other material shipped out from the mills. The 
work is being carried out by the railroad company with its own 
forces and no contracts will be let. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Work will be resumed on 
the Chalco (Neb.)-Yutan (Neb.) cutoff about March 1, accord- 
ing to present plans of the company. The line will be about 14 
miles long, and will cross 9 bridges having a total length of 
2,892 ft. The maximum grade is 0.6 per cent, and the maximum 
curvature 2 deg. The approximate cut per mile will be 5,500 cu. 
yd., and the fill about 4,800 cu. yd. The Edward Peterson 
Company of Omaha, Neb., has the contract for the grading work, 
and the track work and the bridge erection will be done by 
company forces. About 20-per cent of the grading has been 
completed. T. E. Calvert, chief engineer, Chicago, Ill. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will soon build second 
track, as follows: between Smithboro, Ill., and Keyesport, 11.42 
miles, involving a total yardage of 100,000 cu. yd.; between 
Centralia, Ill., and Woodlawn, 12 miles, involving a total yard- 
age of 125,500 cu. yd., and between Sesser, IIl., and Ziegler 
Junction, 11.6 miles, involving 170,000 cu. yd. Both steam shovel 
and team work will be used, contracts for the latter having been 
awarded to private contractors. The rest of the work will be 
done by company forces. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—This company will soon build 
second track from Cedar Rapids to Beverly, lowa, three miles, 
and will use company forces for this work. 


Cotter, RusH & MINERAL BeLt.—This road has been surveyed 
from Cotter, Ark., to Rush, a distance of 15 miles. It is ex- 
pected that grading will commence about March 15, although no 
contracts have been let as yet. The approximate cut will be 
60,000 cu. yd. per mile, and the fill about 160,000 cu. yd. The 
maximum curvature is 16 deg., and the maximum grade 3 per 
cent. One 170-ft. steel bridge with 400 ft. of piling approaches, 
and 14 other bridges with an average length of 70 ft., will be 
provided. The road will be operated by steam motive power, 
and will tap a territory rich in zinc ore, and oak and walnut 
timber. H. H. Gallup, president; R. P. Sharpe, chief engineer, 
Cotter, Ark. 


NASHVILLE, HartsviLtLE & Rep Bomtinc Sprincs.—Application 
for a charter has been made in Tennessee by this company with 
$50,000 capital to build a line from a connection with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at Hartsville, Tenn., northeast to Lafayette, 
thence east to Red Boiling Springs, about 25 miles. The incor- 
porators include J. C. Shofner, J. C. Collins, H. Andrews, P. 
Baxter, W. M. Long and J. M. Wilson. 


New York Susways.—Bids were opened recently by the New 
York Public Service Commission, First District, for track laying 
in the Lexington avenue subway. The contract is divided into 
three parts as follows: Lexington avenue line, Jerome avenue 
line and the One Hundred and Forty-ninth street loop. The 
Empire Construction Company was the lowest bidder. They 
offered to do the work for $276,433. 

The commission has sent to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment for approval the route and general plan for route 
No. 64. This is a modification of route No. 49 known as the 
Culver Line or Gravesend avenue route in the borough of Brook- 
lyn. The route was modified so as to extend the elevated rail- 
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road from Tenth avenue through Thirty-seventh street to Graves- 
end avenue, instead of using the private right of way of the 
Prospect Park & South Brooklyn Railway. 


PatTerRsoN & WeEsTERN.—A contract has been awarded the 
Barney-Sagris Company of Patterson, Cal., for the construction 
of this railway, which will extend from Patterson westward 25 
miles up El Puerto creek. It will be a 3-ft. gage road, and will 
utilize steam and gasolene power. The principal commodities 
which the road will carry will be manganese, chrome, magnesia, 
magnesite, silica ores and road rock. Robert J. Pratt, secretary 
and treasurer, 334 Rialto building, San Francisco, Cal. 


PetHam & Havana.—Work on the extension from Darsey, 
Fla., southwest to Havana, 6 miles, is nearing completion, and 
the company expects to open the extension for business about 
March 15. The company now operates 19.3 miles from Cairo, 
Ga., southwest to Darsey, Fla. (December 3, p. 1075.) 


SEABOARD Air Line.—A new 10-mile line will be built from 
the present terminus of the Lake Wales extension at Baynard, 
in Polk county, Florida, easterly to a new section of country 
not served by railroad facilities. The line will not exceed 0.7 
per cent gradient, and practically all of the line will be tangent. 
The work will be started at once, and will be carried out by 
A. F. Langford, contractor, Valdosta, Ga. The extension will 
be completed by the fall of 1916. 


TENNESSEE Roaps.—According to press reports the Tennessee 
Zinc Corporation is securing rights of way for a railroad to be 
built from LaFollette, Tenn., northeast, to Arthur, 32 miles, also 
for a branch from Speedwell to Hamiltons Ford on Clinch river, 
12 miles. C. E. Hendrick, president, Harriman, Tenn.; F. B. 
Shirley, secretary and engineer, Nashville. 

Plans are being made, it is said, for building an electric line 
to connect Maryville, Tenn., with Knoxville, 16 miles. J. P. 
Vestal and J. F. Shea, Knoxville may be addressed. 





STRUCTURES 


BiueE IsLanp, ILt.—The Chicago & Alton has awarded a con- 
tract for a double track, through plate girder span over the 
Sag canal to the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. The bridge 
will involve the use of 220 tons tons of steel. 


Boston, Mass.—A contract has been given by the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway to the Hugh Nawn Contracting Company, Rox- 
bury, Mass., for building the foundations of Mystic river bridge. 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—The lowest bidder for the construction of 
a proposed terminal at Coney Island was the Lord Construction 
Company. They offered to do the work for $1,279,276. The con- 
tract provides for the construction of the terminal, including con- 
crete pile foundations and the erection of an elevated structure 
thereon, the construction of four elevated stations, including 
trainmen’s quarters in Stillwell avenue and Brighton Beach sta- 
tions, interlocking towers, etc. 

Dusugue, Ilowa.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
awarded a contract to the Union Electric Company of this city 
for the installation of an electric power plant in the St. Paul 


shops. 


New York.—Bids will be opened on March 9 by the New York 
Public Service Commission, First district, for station finish on 
seven stations of the Broadway subway, between Morris street, 
and Trinity place, on the south, to and including Union square 
on the north in the borough of Manhattan. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bids are wanted until March 28, by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for constructing an inbound freight house 
and automobile platform, in the Federal street yard, Philadeiphia. 


Port Deposit, Mp.—Bids are wanted on March 7, by J. R. 
McGraw, division engineer of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington, Wilmington, Del., for putting up a small passenger 
station at Port Deposit. The improvements will cost about 
$2,500. 

Winpser, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has given a con- 
tract to D. T. Riffle, Pittsburgh, Pa., for putting up a freight 
house in Windber. A contract has also been given to the Penn- 


sylvania Lumber & Construction Company, South Fork, Pa., for 
up a 


putting passenger station. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Service Commission reported to the Legislature of the 
State, February 23, giving its conclusions in relation to the 
financial condition of this road, as directed by the legislature 
several months ago. The commission recommends that the 
road dispose of a number of properties held to be not essential 
parts of its system. The steamboat lines on Long Island 
Sound ought, in the opinion of the Commission, to be retained. 
Several bills are submitted for consideration. 

The commission outlines four courses of treatment open to 
the state, recommending the fourth which provides for a peace- 
ful adjustment. The commission says: 

“The New Haven Company differs from an individual of- 
fender. It is part, and a very vital part, of the structure of the 
community. It is essential to the prosperity of our industries 
and of our people. No important public interests should be 
surrendered, but every effort should be made to reach an ad- 
justment which will not cripple this agency of public trans- 
portation or hinder it from securing the funds which are neces- 
sary to continued development.” 

Continuing, the report says: “The company owns stocks 
and securities of other companies, carried on its books at a 
value of over $200,000,000, only a small portion of which were 
ever acquired by permission of the State of Massachusetts. 
It has placed its guarantee upon other securities having a par 
value of more than $80,000,000, and most of these guarantees 
were never authorized by Massachusetts. It has purchased 
or leased the property and franchises of, or has merged with 
numerous railroad and other corporations without the con- 
sent of Massachusetts.” 

Recommendations are made, as follows: 

1. For the sale within three years, in addition to the sales 
required by the decree of the United States Court, of the 
securities of the Rutland Railroad, of the securities of all the 
gas, electric and water companies, of certain miscellaneous 
securities of minor importance of non-controlled companies 
and of four small street railway lines in Connecticut which are 
directly owned. 

2. For the disposition, within a period of five years, of all 
interest in the Millbrook Company and eventually of all real 
estate not owned or used for railroad purposes. 

3. For the dissolution of the New England Navigation Com- 
pany and the taking over of its assets and the assumption of 
its liabilities by the New Haven Company; also for the dis- 
solution of the Subway & Westchester Construction Company, 
the Roxbury Central Wharf and the South Bay Wharf & 
Terminal Company. 

4. For the retention by the New Haven Company of its in- 
terest in all controlled railroad companies except the Rutland, 
but including leased lines, and for the retention of its interest 
in the steamship companies, provided the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is secured. 

5. For a reduction in the book values of certain securities 
to be retained, representing clearly defined inflations. 

6. For a restriction of the corporate powers which certain 
subsidiary companies may exercise and for further public con- 
trol over the issue of their securities. 

7. For amendments to the general railroad laws which will 
guard more effectively against acts in the future such as have 
occurred in the past. 

John L. Billard has settled the claim against him which the 
new management of the New Haven brought originally for 
$2,700,000 in connection with Billard’s profits in the Boston & 
Maine transactions by the payment of $1,250,000. The settle- 
ment has been accepted by the New Haven. 

St. Louis & San Francisco.—The reorganization managers, 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., and Speyer & Co., of New York, 
have notified the Missouri Public Service Commission that 
they withdraw their motion for a rehearing and modification 
of the order of the commission; and they say that they inten« 
immediately to bring out a plan of reorganization which it ' 
hoped will be approved by the commission. 





| ADVERTISEMENT. | 


ANNUAL REPORT 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE, BROAD STREET STATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 23, 1916. 


The Board of Directors herewith submit to the Stockholders of The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company a synopsis of their Annual Report for 
the year 1915: 

Condensed Income Statement. 














Railway operating revenucs.......ccecccceecseceeserserces $196,628,170.10 
Railway operating expenses...... PP eee eee 142,736,560.83 
Net revenue from railway operationS........+eeeeeeees $53,891,609.27 
Railway tax accruals.....sseccccccccccccccee $7,994,403.88 
Uncollectible railway revenues......-eeeseees 46,280.71 7,640,684.59 
Railway operating income..... RR a ee $46,250,924.68 
Non-operating income: 
Income from securities, accounts and sinking 
and other reserve funds......-eeeeeeeee+e$17,692,180.57 
Rent income, etc......-e.cscsecetes casa einei 2,683,140.09 20,375,320.66 
cues SIRES wo ha eio xs dino ks e ocneiens = ogre Petia haere $66,626,245.34 
Deductions from gross inCOME.......ceeeeee eres eeeeeeese 24,200,923.02 
eer errr rk er ie ee te eee eee $42,425,322.32 
Disposition of net income: 
Income appl’d to sink’g and other reserve funds $1,.946,341.16 
Dividend of six per cent...... ewawscacacens Sa ROapatele 
Income appropriated for road and equipment, 
improvements, €tC...-.eeeeceecccceceees - 10,526,762.16 $42,425,322.32 
Condensed General Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1915 
Assets. 
investments: 
Investment in road and equipment........cceccceseceees $495,856,202.30 
Improvem’ts on leased railway property since June 30, 1907 18,287,534.34 
Sinking funds ...cccccccscccccccsccvcccccscccescsececs 2,077,922.37 
Miscellaneous physical property........+.eee+5 asewreeaveines 2,132,020.73 
Securities owned and advances to affiliated companies.... 350,599,077.73 
CUPHRE THOREEG: < cic 0.a 6icns ss alec hoes cee a aise slesWisseseuieiec . 93,256,004.48 
Deferred assets including insurance and other funds......... 30,490,309.36 
(FRESE CONN as ote on ao tie eke erin ca a cat sence ed eens eee 2,241,464.14 
$994,940,535.45 
Liabilities. 
Ganital Stoek: occ bes. s0csecs sence [4G kp eds bele sin o'S, o:2/e:0 ROS EO AOOLO 
Premium realized on Capital Stock from January 1, 1909.. 7,254,247.63 
Bonded debt and other Obligations: .....000e0scsscecececee 256,015,406.71 
CipiereE OUIMISTIEIBER occ oder iciate eve huh eM cralsioiee Slade erelere sw gels ine 49,488,289.02 
SPER: TiUEEREO 66.655: 0:0 oie 9:a'6'6 Seren sis oie eae sioees tee eesigns 224,377.77 
Unadjusted credits including accrued taxes and depreciation 
RRA hg ors-5-aa wlae pnt Sar we sd ele SIRS GOWN Oo oim pele wl aserete 31,510,897.09 
Corporate surplus: 
Additions to property through income and surplus since 
DRO Bl WEE 5-5 OC e oes aie S cAG RG dewalt oes es ew es eces 83,631,500.95 
MIsSCElOneOus TUNG TEGELVES. «6-500 sac ec ceuisdecd des vase cmes 34,593,720.41 
Sinking fund TrESETVEE, ETC... cece crcdccsscvervesioes wieiate 5,026,896.13 
ENG ORE Nie rrr rch sare averna ta cua isnanere atate stance sale eo 27,991,499.74 


$994,940,535.45 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Betore reviewing the results of the past year, it may be well to remind 
the stockholders that April 13, 1916, will be the Seventieth Anniversary of 
the enactment by the State of Pennsylvania of the Act incorporating The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Notwithstanding many financial and 
business vicissitudes in that long period, the Company has endeavored to 
discharge its duty to the public by maintaining an adequate, safe and high 
standard of transportation service; by encouraging the development of the 
‘territory served by its lines and connections; and by safeguarding the in- 
terests of the stock and bondholders, and the welfare of its employes. Since 
ts incorporation the Company has paid a return upon its capital stock 
in every calendar year, and has pursued the sound financial policy of de- 
voting many millions of dollars of its income to provide betterments and 
improvements to its railroad and equipment, instead of issuing capital stock 
r bonds to procure the funds therefor. 


INCOME STATEMENT 


Che total operating revenues for 1915 show an increase of five per cent. 
ver 1914, but were smaller than those for 1913. Satisfactory conclusions 
innot be derived from comparisons with the results of 1914, unless it be 
onsidered that in that year and during the early months of 1915, the in- 
ustries of the country were suffering from a general depression. Since 


then, however, nearly all classes of industry in this country have experi 
enced an increasing prosperity. 

While the increase in your freight revenues (principally in the mer- 
chandise traffic) ean be attributed largely to the transportation of supplies 
for Europe, the advance of approximately five per cent. in certain mer- 
chandise freight rates, which became effective in the early part of 1915, 
was also helpful. So far as can be estimated, the advance in these freight 
rates increased the total freight revenues 2.96 per cent. 

Operating expenses decreased 1.1 per cent compared with 1914. This 
decrease was entirely in the Transportation expenses, due to an account- 
ing change by which these expenses are relieved from freight charges on 
the company’s lines for transporting material and fuel used by it; and 
also to a reduction in the fuel consumed resulting from the more extensive 
use of locomotive superheaters, and to increased efficiency. 

Railway operating income increased 31.2 per cent, compared with the 
unsatisfactory results of 1914, and 18 per cent compared with 1913 

The net income for 1915 amounted to $42,425,322.32, an increase of 
$8,334,557.50, compared with the previous year, out of which appropriations 
were made to sinking and other reserve funds, cash dividends were paid, 
aggregating six per cent on your capital stock, and certain additions and 
betterments were provided on lines owned, leased and operated. 

The Profit and Loss Account was charged with $3,885,855.73, consisting 
principally of the discount and expenses in connection with the issue and 
sale of your General Mortgage Bonds, and the cost of replacement better- 
ments on the equipment of the Northern Central Railway Company, which 
is leased by your company. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES. 


The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania ordered a reduction in 
the anthracite coal rates from the anthracite fields to Philadelphia. Believ- 
ing the reduction to be unjust, your company availed itself of its right 
under the law creating the commission to appeal the case to the Common 
Pleas Court of Dauphin County, where it is now pending. If sustained 
by the courts, the order will probably also force reductions in a large num- 
ber of other anthracite rates, both intrastate and interstate, to points 
other than Philadelphia, and it is estimated will cause a loss in revenue of 
$1,500,000 per year. 

ursuant to the suggestion of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
carriers might secure additional revenue from passenger traffic, tariffs of 
increased rassenger fares were filed with that commission and the State 
commissions, and became effective, excepting advances in certain suburban 
fares out of Philadelphia and Baltimore which were modified by the Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland Commissions, and advances in intrastate excursion 
and commutation fares in New Jersey, which were suspended and are 
being reviewed by the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of that State. 


TRAFFIC 


The number of tons increased 5.57 per cent, the tonnage mileage 3.37 
per cent, while the freight train mileage increased only 0.43 per cent. The 
average revenue per ton per mile increased 3.57 per cent, and the average 
revenue per freight train mile increased 6.71 per cent, resulting from the 
increase in the trainload, the increased merchandise traffic, which bears 
higher rates than mineral traffic, and the advance in freight rates. 

The number of passengers decreased 9.05 per cent and passenger mileage 
decreased 6.76 per cent. Passenger train mileage, however, could be re- 
duced only 3.09 per cent. The average revenue per passenger per mile in- 
creased 5.43 per cent and average revenue per passenger train mile in- 
— 1.5 per cent, both of which reflect, in part, the increased passenger 
rates. 


STEAMER OPERATIONS TO Be DISCONTINUED 


In the enforcement of the provisions of the Panama Canal Act, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, acting under its discretion conferred 
by that Act, has declined to permit the further operation of certain steamer 
lines, operated by or in connection with various railway lines. 

The managements of the following named companies, aided by your 
company, endeavored, but without success, to retain the operation of their 
steamers in connection with the railway lines in your system, in the belief 
that they were necessary to accommodate the public. 

The Commission issued an order which in effect required the Erie and 
Western Transportation Company (the stock of which is owned by your 
company) to discontinue the operation, in connection with your system, of 
its steamers on the Great Lakes, effective December 15, 1915, and that 
company accordingly discontinued operations and sold its steamers, and 
expects to sell, or otherwise dispose of its remaining property when satis 
factory offers can be obtained. 

The Commission also issued another order requiring the Baltimore, 
Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway Company to discontinue the operation of 
nearly all of its steamers on Chesapeake Bay, effective April 1, 1916, and 
the Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway Company, a company affili- 
ated in interest with the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic, to discontinue 
the oneration of its Chester River Steamers on the Eastern Shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The continued operation of the steamers of the latter company, 
and of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway Company on the 
Western Shore of that Bay, is subject to further investigation by the Com- 
mission. The practical result of these orders may require both companies 
to dispose of their steamers, wharves and facilities, except those necessary 
for their railway ferry service. ; 


FEDFRAL TRANSPORTATION INQUIRY 


The President of the United States has recommended a congressional 
inquiry into the transportation problem and regulation affecting the com- 
mon carriers. This company has clearly outlined in previous reports the 
necessity for increasing the strength and efficiency of public regulation 
and it is willing to render all reasonable assistance desired in connection 
with such an important national inquiry. Twenty-eight years have passed 
since the enactment of the original interstate commerce jaw, during which 
radical changes have occurred in the commercial and financial conditions 
of the country, and in railroad management and operation, and Federal 
and State regulation has been extended to practically every department of 
the railroads. Public regulation has served many useful purposes, which it 
is desirable to continue, but there has been a notable lack of a definite 
business policy and co-operation between the Federal and State govern- 
ments as to railroad legislation and regulation; heavy financial burdens 
have been imposed, and the powers consistent with responsible railroad 
management have been seriously curtailed. Further, the investment in rail- 
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road and equipment, provided for public service in recent years, has not 
been earning an adequate return, and consequently railroad expansion has 
been materially retarded, and the construction of necessary new lines 
prevented. : pom 

However, the time for complaint and destructive criticism has passed, 
and through this inquiry an opportunity is presented for formulating a 
constructive policy and insuring equitable treatment for the. railroads, 
which will be sustained by public opinion, realizing that the railroads are 
a very essential factor in creating and_ continuing national prosperity. 
Then their owners and the investing public will be encouraged to provide 
in the future the large sums of private capital required to place our trans- 


portation systems in a position to meet the needs of an expanding 
commerce. 
Futt Crew Laws 
The so-called full crew laws, which are in effect extra-crew laws, are 


still effective in the various States through which your company operates, 
and constitute a source of needless expenditure. A bill to repeal the law 
was passed by both branches of the Legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, but was vetoed by the Governor. 


Capita Stock AND FunpEp Dest 


On December 31, 1915, the company had 93,768 stockholders, whose av- 
erage holdings were 106 shares. 

The general mortgage, to which reference was made in the iast annual 
report, was duly executed and recorded. Under its terms provision has 
been made for the refunding of all underlying mortgage debts of this 
company, including those on properties of acquired companies, the pay- 
ment whereof has, by agreement with the trustees of the respective mort- 
gages, been assumed by your company. In accordance with the authority 
granted by the stockholders at the last annual meeting, the company issued 
and sold thereunder the $65,000,000 of Four and One-Half Per Cent Bonds 
on a 4.72 per cent interest basis. The sale of these bonds and of the 
$49,000,000 of Consolidated Mortgage Four and One-half Per Cent Bonds 
furnished the money to refund the $86,827,000 convertible bonds that ma- 
tured October 1, 1915, to meet other maturing obligations, and to make 
additions and betterments to your railroad and equipment. 


Roap AND EQUIPMENT 


The important expenditures for road and equipment embrace the fol- 
lowing items: 

The electrification of the main line suburban zone from Broad Street 
station to Paoli was completed, and the operation of multiple-unit electric 
trains was inaugurated September 4, 1915. 

Work was continued on the improvement of your passenger and freight 
facilities in Philadelphia. Under the agreements with the City of Philadel- 
phia, considerable progress has been made in the proposed elimination ot 
grade crossings in South Philadelphia, and also in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the city. 

The reconstruction of the bridge over the Allegheny River between 
Kiskiminetas Junction and Freeport, the bridge over the Schuylkill River 
at Phoenixville, and two bridges over the Delaware and Raritan Canal in 
Trenton, was completed and they were placed in service during the year. 
The bridges at Manayunk and Frick’s Lock, Schuylkill Division, Croydon, 
New York Division, Diamond Street, Philadelphia, and others over the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal Feeder, in Trenton, are being rebuilt and will 
be finished in 1916. 

The track elevation through the City of Johnstown will be completed 
during 1916. All of the bridges necessary for the elimination of grade 
crossings have been completed and placed in service, and the work of re- 
building the passenger station is proceeding satisfactorily. 

The elimination of grade crossings and the construction of a new pas- 
senger station in the Borough of Wilkinsburg was continued and will 
shortly be completed. 

The Turtle Creek Branch, Pittsburgh division and the Yellow Creek 
Branch, Conemaugh division were extended during the year to reach new 
coal openings, and the branch from Gilberton to Mahanoy Plane, Sunbury 
division, was completed and placed in service. ‘ 

The change of line and grade between Freeport and Butler Junction was 
begun; this includes the elimination of grade crossings and new passenger 
and freight stations in the Borough of Freeport. 

The shortening and double tracking of a portion of the route between 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo via the Allegheny Division and the Western New 
York and Pennsylvania Railway is nearing completion. The tunnels at 
Wood Hill and Kennerdell have been completed and placed in service and 
the East Brady tunnel will be finished in the early part of 1916. 

The enlargement of the freight facilities in Harrisburgh and Allegheny 
continued during the year, and it is expected will be completed in ‘1916. 

That part of your six-tracked system on the New York division be- 
tween Colonia and Bay Way (just west of Elizabeth, N. J.), is now com- 
pleted. Fifteen grade crossings were eliminated by the elevation of the 
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four original main tracks and the two additional elevated tracks, and im 
proved station facilities at Rahway, J., were also constructed. 

With the view of adequately providing for the accommodation of, your 
traffic, your company early in the year availed itself of the opportunity to 
purchase new equipment so as to take advantage of the low prices prevail- 
ing at that time for labor and material, by ordering for the lincs East of 
Pittsburgh 144 locomotives, 146 passenger cars and 9,745 freight cars, all 
of which were for replacement account. 

The proposed electrification of the main line across the Allegheny Moun 
tains, between Altoona on the eastern slope and Conemaugh on the western 
slope, received further consideration. Electric traction would facilitate 
the heavy traffic movement on this difficult section of your Main Line and 
effect a saving in operating expenses, but the company prefers to obtain 
the benefit of the experience of other lines in the use of electric traction 
for heavy freight trains, and to see a further expansion of its own revenues 
before procuring the new capital required for this important project. 


Roap AND EquipMENT—AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


It is expected that the construction of the New York Connecting Rail 
road, the connecting link in New York City, between the Pennsylvania and 
“ig oo systems, will be completed and in operation in the early part 
of 1917. 

The masonry work for the double track steel bridge, over the Delaware 
River, south of Trenton, for your company and the Pennsylvania and New 
ark Railroad, was finished during the year. This latter road will ultimately 
be extended as a two-track line to a connection with your six-track system 
near Colonia, N. J., a distance of about 40 miles, with a branch to the 
New York and Trenton Divisions, in the City of Trenton. 

On the New York Bay Railroad, at Greenville Yard, New Jersey di- 
vision, extensive improvements, consisting of additional tracks, a covered 
pier and the erection of two 30-ton electric cranes, are now being made to 
accommodate the traffic to and from New York Harbor and New England. 

On the Connecting Railway work has begun on the elimination of three 
grade crossings on the Chestnut Hill Branch, the cost of which is to be 
borne jointly by the City of Philadelphia and that Company. This work is 
being done preparatory to actively proceeding in 1916 with the electrification 
of the line from West Philadelphia via North Philadelphia to Chestnut Hill 

On the Northern Central Railway, work was begun on the reconstruction 
of Charles Street Bridge, Baltimore. The coal pier and adjacent tracks at 
Canton, Baltimore, are also being reconstructed with modern unloading 
equipment for the export coal traffic at that point. 

On account of the large increase in the grain business of the Girard 
Point Storage Company, the stock of which is owned by your company, it 
was necessary to advance funds to that company to construct additional 
“a0 “a the elevators in South Philadelphia with a capacity of 1,000,000 

ushels. 

On the Western New York & Pennsylvania Railway, the work of re 
vising the grades and alignment and the construction of additional facili 
ties between Oil City and Buffalo, via Chautauqua, was continued during 
the year. This work in connection with that along the Allegheny division, 
between Pittsburgh and Oil City, is of an extensive character and involved 
a large outlay, but the increasing traffic and the advantages of the 
shortened route between Pittsburgh and Buffalo fully justify the ex 
penditure. 

_ The total expenditures for road and equipment on the owned and leased 
lines were $15,963,834.67, of which $10,526,762.16 was charged to Incomc 
$5,278,215.82 to Capital Account and the balance to Profit and Loss 


FEDERAL VALUATION 


Your company is co-operating with the Valuation division of the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission in the valuation of your lines. The expendi 
tures on the System Lines East of Pittsburgh were $186,833, and the total 
expenditures to December 31, 1915, were $292,814. 


RETURN ON Property INVESTMENT 

Attention is directed to the return on the property investment, namely, 
the amount expended for Road and Equipment placed at the service of the 
public by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and its affiliated lines, viz. : 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad and West Jersey & 
Seashore Railroad and lines directly operated by them. In 1914, on a 
total property investment of $1,062,698,652, the net operating income 
earned was equal to only 3.72 per cent. In 1915 the total property in- 
vestment was $1,076,989,236, and the net operating income equal to 4.73 


per cent thereon. 
SAMUEL REA, 
President. 
STOCKHOLDERS MAY OBTAIN COPIES OF THE ANNUAL 
REPORT COMPLETE, BY APPLYING TO OR ADDRESSING 
LEWIS NEILSON, SECRETARY, 
BROAD STREET STATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


